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PREFACE. 

rjiITE laT]o;Lia.g’c spoken in and round Kalat, the capital of 
the Khanate and the meeting-iilacc o.f Sarawan and 
Jlialawan, is- regarded by , most .Brahnis as preserving the 
purest form of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. Wliile passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
^arawan and Jlialawan branches of the language, .1 have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
l:)ypaths of dialectical variants. I .have been content to 
state what I. regai-d as the standard usage, undeterred l)y' 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled "from some dialect or 
oth§r to confound it. 

Pour years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me, free to 
pursue the study of Brahui independently of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly doinvcd 
assistance is Bishop OaldwelF*s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
])i*avidian, or South-Indian Eamily of Languages.’ Here, 
howov(n*, my debt has ])een great. Although Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a ciu’sory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the. grammatical 
system of the Bravidian languages yields an insigl^t into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 
possible. 
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PREFACE. 


To Mr. T. O. Hughes of the Political Department I owe 
my first introduction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throi^ghout my lalmurs lie has 
generously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahuis and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Konow, the editor of the Dravidian section 
of the Ling’uistic Survey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Slier 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zaliri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of his mother- tongue is indirectly due. 

D. BE S. B. '* ; 

Quetta>f Jamim'y 1908, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Brahms. 

Wlio tliG Braliiiis ^ are, and whence they have found their 
\Yay into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure. The fanciful 
derivation from ha-roJi-l, ‘hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Helmand are 
sonJetimes called, by distinction it might seem, na^rolil or men 
of the plain ; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of Biroea is only valuable as embodying their own clierished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plausible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Brdlio or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. 

m 

Although the Khanate of Kalat may nowadays be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan ; north v/ards 
they reach into the Afghan district of Shorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Nushki trade-route through the 
sparsely po])ulated Ghaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his narne.'*^ But 
their numerical strength is decej)tive, for the Brahuis at the 

* Tlio name of both people and language is BrahUi ; a comwion corruption 
of it is^BroM. 

- Vidc^the Baluchistan Census Hepoi't of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover Persian Mekran, to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some- 
times applied. It is particularly unfortunate that no linguistic census was 
taken in Baluchistan. 
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present day are not a separate race but an amali^^amatinn of 
independent units, ]:>onnd 1jog,otlior by tbo bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of tlicse units round a Brahni 
rmclous into a semi-military organisation, sidxlivided two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jhalawaris, tlie u|)laiid(n*s 
cand the lowlaiidcrs, with the Kliaii of Kalat at their head, 
forms the history of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy. 

The Bralmis tlieins(dves have no false idea of the ])urity ol- 
their race. The popular opinion on the su])ject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysivS of the Brahni tribe furnished ])y 
tlio cx-Khau of Kalat for the last Oensiis. According to him, 
the true Brahms who came from Aleppo are only represented 
by the Ahinadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), tlie Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Giirgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari ; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri are Bahioh ; the Eaisasii, Sarparra 
and Shaliwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
Muhammad Hasni) came from Persia ; the Mengal, Bizanjav, 
vSajdi and Zaliri are .Tadgal or Jats ; while the Muhtimmad 
Shalii and Niohari are the oldest inha1)itants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not nccc‘.ssai*y to eiittn* 
here. Thongli it cannot bo accepted in its entirety, and Ic'aves 
out of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sab-sections thomseEes, it at any rate bears eloquent witne^ss 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 

But despite^ the mixed character of the race it is as a rulr^ 
not diiliciilt to recognise the typical Brahui. Bonunvhat 
below the medium lunght, with, oval face, round ey(‘,s, and 
high, slender nose, ho is framed in a h‘ss inijjosing mould 
iliaa the Pathan or Baliich proper. 

The Brahuis are essential ly a pastoral p(H)]>h\. br(T‘{|('rs of 
sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of country 
th (7 rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenhu’prisi ng, they 
mahe poor agriculturists. The. extremes f>f heat and cold and 
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tlio general poverty of the country necessitate periodical 
inigrations, and in the winter €here is an exodus of the 
Jhalawans through the Mula jpass into Sind, and of the 
Sarawans down the Bolan to the Kachhi plain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marhed 
contrast to the world- travelled Pathan. They are law-abidin g 
and amena]3le to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct are 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahiii 
is not without a quiet sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show ; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. He is no fanatic : his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His faith is by 
no me^ans fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
even within the sphere of religion his influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
ot blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all hut 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards his neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others, 
As Nash Khan the Great used to say, the Brahuis have only 
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to se (3 a bone in yonr hand, and they will nin up Iik(3 dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 

He has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may naturally be chary ol‘ 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Patlian and Balucli to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahid descent whenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baiuch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui ; the Brahui, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Balnch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial pride is prol^ably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among liis neighljours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘ gentility,’ and the feeling is shared in some measure by the 
Brahms themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluelii 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be ]*emejnb(‘red 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Brahui is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to liis mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui tribes liardly speak 
Brahui at all; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahui s though tliey 
are reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

The Brahui Language, 

The hetei’ogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re- 
flected in his language. K'ofc only Baluchi and i’ersian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi have been laid under tribute to swell his 
vocabulary. In view of the large Baiuch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to And considerable traces of Baluchi 
in the language ; the influence of Pashtu on the other hand 
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lias been curiously small. But tlie predominant element 
is Persian —inoliidiiig of course* Arabic— wMch bas made its 
way into the language, largely no doubt tbrougb. BaluoM 
but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical con- 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position; thus the speech of 
the Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhalawan and Sarawan meet. 

That the Brahui vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor- 
ous •individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mixwari, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
ISTor must the other side of the question be overlooked : it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
he a debtor as well, as a creditor, though of course to a much 
lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peojfling of his tribe and for the vocabulary of Ms 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign eleinents from Ms 
tril3C, and we are left with a people whose kinship with the 
races to -which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geograpMcaiiy surrounded, has, to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgrowth which 
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lias twined itself so luxuriantly round bis speecli, there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, but jireserving from the wreckage its internal striictur<i 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to the subsecj[uent chapters in its life’s history, to discovei* 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of Brahui 
discloses no kinship to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Bravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to he explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 

The Eelationship of Brahui to Bravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing ; hut the argument of kinship resfs on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui arc shown, as in 
Bravidian, Iry means of suiQdxes, aird most, if not all, of the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Bravidian. 
Even more direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of tln^ 
jDcrsonal pronouns, the pronoun of the .second person in bcjtli 
numl)e.rs is in essentials the same as in Bravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationshij) is discernible in. the prom am of llic 
first pei'so]!., de.spiie the ravages wrought by pliojmtic decay. 
The reflexive^ in Brahui and Bravidian has preserved one 
iiniforni type with singular consistency, wdiile the Bx-ahui 
demonstratives arc only explicable in the light of ’their 
Bravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the iiiterrogatives, and several of the indefinite 
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pronouns are stamped with the same birthmark. The 
Dravidiaii relationship of thd first throe numerals, often, 
though perl laps erroneously, regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the personal 
pronouns, is hardly open to qilestion, and it is interesting to 
find that Braliui and Dravidian, in the absence of an o}*diual 
proper formed from the first cardinal, employ the same device 
and even, it would appear, the same root to express it. The 
case of the verb is naturally more complex, but the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies are to be 
found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in the 
formation of the causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all the relevant 
points in the evidence ; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own; it may 
safely be said — and the remark applies with equal force 
to the language as a whole— that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Dravidian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the north- 
■west frontier of the Indian Empire with the remote Dravidian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outHne of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot bo found in this essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
the tlienie : ga 3 )s will necessarily be left in the arguments, 
didkmltics wii.1 1)C glossed over, all ]nit the most salient features 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A fvdl presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must ill i'act be reserved for a separate volume. 

’ Tlic Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
Icinsliip with Dravidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark of 
the Brahui plural is This is identical with one of the 
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su-ffixes ia Goiidi, and there is little doubt 1;liat iliese 
tv 70 languag'es have preserved - the initial portion of tlio, 
cluiracteristic plural suffix -hd (-gal) of Dra vidian., just as 
nothing hut the final portion 4-u has survived in Telugu. 
That deal [-gut) seems properly applied in the Dravidiaii 
languagC'group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
apart from, the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by 
no means uniform. Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
significance : duz-gal, for instance, means ‘ thieves,’ and 
the Mengal were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -ar, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coujfied with 
the irrational ptaal suffix -gal, and this compound rational 
plural -argal seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-s-h of what may be called the ‘ personal ’ plural in Bralxui, 
the -s- of which appears to have been derived from ^au 
original -r according to a common phonetic interchange. A 
plural suffix -s7c, it may be remarked, is found both in Kid 
and Gondi. 

There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suffixes by ■which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, with one exception. 
There is, however, tliis difference in the declension of the 
two numbers : in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude base ; in the plural (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and lioth numbers of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique base. Both systems* of decleji- 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not witli tlu' same 
differentiation in the case of the two niimbei's. 

There are tw^o genitive suffixes in Brahui, -m for the 
noun singular, and -d for the noun plural and the personal 
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and reflexive pronouns. Both, suffixes are employed in 
Gondi. It is interesting t5 note that there are parallels in 
Dravidiaii to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -a forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while ^ni is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although -m is the genitive suffix most 
commonly used in Tamil, is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. 

The Brahui dative-accusative suffix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -e, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil The objection that these suffixes in Dravidian 
express the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up everywdiere; thus ‘ him,^ an original 
dative, and the German ‘ euch,^ an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of 'h (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the Bravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
■‘Id, which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
apparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
dsM, "up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com.- 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar both 
in Indo-liluropean and Bravidian. The initial portion ds 
a.ppears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning " at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning " at ’ and 
‘to’ would result naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
‘ up to.’ If the Brahui -is is related to the, Bravidian loca- 
tive dl — and the phonetic interchange has ample apithority— 
the suffix -is-M would constitute a perfect parallel to tb.e 
Tamil locative-directive -U-hu, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. ' ■ 
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Tlie Braliui instramental -<55if is not infrequently used 
witli a ^zwc/sMocativc force, anS. it seems probable tluit dnis 
derived from tlie same source asdhe locative ‘■atl. Olovious 
analogies are ail'orded by Telugu and Tulu. In Teliigu tlie 
classical instrumental {-ta) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional >U {-U), which is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru- 
mental seems closely related to the locative -du or 

^d\ -hi or -f. The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation- . 
ship of the Brahui and Bravidian case-suffixes is to be found 
in the conjunctive. Not only is -to^ the abbreviated foiin 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -todu seems to be preserved in tlui Biahiii 
Ml- word hid, ‘ accompanying,’ ‘ in company with.’ If tins 
is the case, the evidence of Bmhui. would apparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-ddu or the Telugu -todu represents the truer form of the 
Bravidian conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of- Brahui tliat all but the 
three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 
which is expressed in another form by their mnghbours in 
the taunt that tluy have, had to teach, the Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an e.])iiome ol tli(.‘ 
wliole language' : the bulk of ih(i numerals as of ih<^ voca- 
bulary of the languagtJ generally have beem grafted from 
outside ; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far h'ss 
significant than the native roots. Bew races winch can boast 
a developed language at all have had to borrow the first linvc' 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the (mtside 
world for '‘the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-tuuU'. 

While all hut the first three cardinals havi' Imm dra wn, 
often in a corrupted form, from Bersian, the first three ari‘ 
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regarded by the Brahnis themselves as their own exclusive 
property. A comparison .with Dravidian will satisfactorily 
disprove such an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each presents itself in a two-fold shape : 
asU, iral, musit are nouns of number, while asl, h% mtm 
are numeral adjectives. The Dravidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahni 
ir- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but the interchange not 
® only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between and the Dravidian root 

of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui are formed from 
the cardinak by means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Brahui and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
hut on a base meaning ‘front,’ ‘before.’ This device is of 
course familiar enough in the Indo-European laiiguage-grouj), 
but tlie relationship of the Brahui base miili, mon, to the 
Dravidian rntt, mtm, seems unmistakable. 

We pass on to tlie personal pronouns with the feeling 
that tlie Dravidian kinship will, reveal itself here if any- 
wh(>rc. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
ca.so with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular m, plural num. M is indeed the 
normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian ; the nominative plural in classical Kanarese 
is nlm, while rum is one of the oblique l>ases in Tamil. 
Tlfti fact that the more characteristic form of the i)ra vidian 
plural, of which the Tamil mr a typical representative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form Ir 
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variants) as a pronommal termmation in the Bravidiaii 
verb, is not without significanee,, for this termination witli 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Brahni. 

The ordinary forms of the Dravidian j)ronotin of the first 
person arc «??, ydn, nan in the singular, with dm, yam, ndm 
in the plural, in which the final -n and ~m are almost cer- 
tainly mere marks of number; the triple forms arc prol)aljly 
variations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui first person plural nan to the 
Dravidian ndm. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a iduralising 
particle in Brahui, the change from -m to -n, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in tlie 
Dravidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the first 'person singular I with its o]:>liqne 
base kan-. Though Caldwell, while regarding nl, mm, nmi 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela- 
tionship here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the fir.st 
person were derived in the singular from a source othoi* 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the s(-'Cond ])orson 
in both nura])crs, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavour to trace its origin to tlic same stock before adopting 
OaldwelFs forlorn comparison with the Babylonian dnaka. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
•n of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would ho no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liable to ])e dropped. Jt is in fact discarded regularly in, ihe^ 
second person singular, nl being rarely ousted by the full 
form nMi; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initial 
and finaf ?«, leaving the vowel I as the sole representatire^of 
the second person singular. The same has been the casci 
XY^ith regard to e, the pronoun of the first person singular in 
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Toliigu, and witli this 'Telngu e we may fairly compare the 
Braimi nominative singular It is indeed not impossible 
that these two dialects have preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
k- i]i the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive ten to tan, which 
persists throughout the Bravidian language-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
im slight variations in the idiom. As the final -n seems to 
be simply the sign of the singular number as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -ta (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -tm) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

JThe case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest. 
Brom an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are da {Mo) ^ e [ille), o {is), 
but the oblique cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, ed, od, forms which may be, 
and sometimes must be, used in the nominative singular. 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblique 
cases to -r-, cannot be explained from Brahui itself, any 
more than the strange insertion of -f- in the commonest 
form of the plural, ddfh, tfky ofk. It is no mean corrobora- 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Bravidian 
for the explanation of both. Bravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the •mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, u, by suffixing the signs of gender and number. In 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number suffixes. 
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with tlie exception of the neuter-singular sign begin 
with a vowel, and rec^uiro in consequence a euphonic -v- 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are a“d^l, i-du^ u<lu in the singular, and a-v^ei, i-v-eh 
u-v-ei in the plural. It may be safely asserted that liereiu 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, ed, od, but also of the plural ddfk, efk, ofh, 
notwithstanding certain difliculties which cannot noTV be 
discussed. The -d in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the -f- is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic In both cases the raison d'etre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Tolugu masculine singular demonstratives 

It may seem a far cry from the Dravidian yd-'O-ar, who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui der, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Ydvar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is ab])reviatod to ydr ; 
ydr, moreover, in Tuhi liocomes yer, and finally in both Talu 
and Kanarcse there is that unexpected change fi'om y to d 
whicli coristitut<3S the last link betwoiMi the Tamil ydvar and 
the Brahui dm\ Nor is this all. Yd, the Dravidian inter- 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil ])y itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nomijiative 
and, possilhy, the apparently irregular ])ut invariable forAii 
dinnd of tlio genitive singular are explained. Tlio shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characrtcristically 
Dravidian. ^ 

Thcf interrogative base in Dravidian appi^ars also e-, 
probably an older and purer form of the liase than yd, 
and this in the form has several reprosentitivi;s in Brahui. 
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jS^otable among these are mit^ what ? (c/! Malayalam enclii), 
mna, how? (qf. Tehign mi, why ?), 05^, how many? (cf, 
Tamil ettanai), and a-Madar, how much ? — which is espeoiahy 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahni interrogatiye 
base a- and a corruption of the loan-word gadr, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi- 
dences of a Bravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb ; it will suffice to indicate a few of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations ^re, -r with the Bravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The pecuhar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them- 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Bravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two- 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm- 
ative, which appears as -p in present-future time and as 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
with the substantive verb, is not in origin pronominal at 
all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly corro- 
liorated by the fact that v (with phonetic variants p, b) and 
f are the characteristic marks of present-future and past 
time respectively in Bravidian. 

An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation, one of the most 
interesting cliaracteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Bravidian. At first sight it might seem that Bi*alini employs 
two negative infixes, -pa- (occasionally modified to -fa-) in 
the present-fijture, . and -ta- in the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Bravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis- 
appears^ and the negative formative, docked of. p {/) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Bravidian. - 

- 0 
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Turning to the causal rerb, we find the .Braimi causai, 
formativo -if palpably re^at^d to -vi, idie causal forraatiyc' 
in Tamil. It is a curious double coincidence, and pro'!)ably 
more than a coincidence,' that the sign of preseut-futiu'e 
time should bo practically identical with, the causal i‘oi*m.ativ(^ 
in both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
cUmgl, engl, in this and that direction ; of postpositional 
nouns, like mon, before, Item ah, below ; and of isolated 
words of every-day use, like ear, eye, ha, mouth, 
halt mouse, muru, hare, Mkal, stone, p?., excreta, tad, resistance, 
nhot, crooked, chat, destroyed, chimah, small, lumen, sweet, 
puskun, new, mutkiin, old, kwiing, to eat, hining, to lani]>. 
etc., hanning, to come (roots ba-, bar-), hining, to hear, allan, 
it was- not — all of which with numerous others are related 
to corresponding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to tlie internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting an<l 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationsliij) 
of the Brahui words paVh, milk, tdlli, scorpion, to tin* 
Bravidian equivalents pal, tel, the special significance of' 
which lies in the fact that tlui Former contain the indi^scrib- 
ahle aspirated cerebral Ih, the shiliboleth oF the Brahui 
language. 

There can be hut one verdict on this evidence, 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed n]> his final 
position in the words “The Brahui language, cou.siilmT*d as 
a w-^hole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjdbi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Diavidian 
element,*' but the converse, first suggested liy Lassen in tbc 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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Tninipi) a tjLLai:l,et* ol; a century ago. The Bmliiii language is 
sprung from tlie same source a.s -the Bravidian language 
group; it lias freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindlii and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 

One word in conclusion. We can no longer argue with 
the childlike faith of our forefathers from philology tii 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Dravijiian peoples of Southern India, is itself Dravidian; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard — according 
to the particular theory we may affect— of a Dravidian 
migration from North to Soutli or from South to North. 
Such vshort cuts in ethnology are no longer open, to us. Tl’hc 
questions with which this essay opened, i.*eturn to ns at its 
close, hut they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahuis, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost keu over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South ? 
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SOUNDS. 

§1. Bralmi is not only devoid of literature, it is never 
reduced to writing except as an artificial feat of skill. The 
great mass of the people who speak Bralmi are in fact illit- 
erate, and the few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue. 

§2. There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Eoman character for the recording of Brahui- 
in this work. On general grounds its advantages are felt to ' 
outweigh any that might be offered by the only alternativeV 
a modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter" 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied orthography' to- 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech ; it is, for 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction in 
obvious loan-words between ^ and ^ ; o and h ; ^ 

^ and h ; lJ' and 6; i and ^—distinctions which are 
meaningless to the Brahui, who contents himself in each case 
with one uniform sound, t, s,h, a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it maybe with an elaborate system of diacritical signs, 
is incapable of representing the sounds in Brahui fully and 
without»ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleaduig. . 
How real these objections are is writ large in the past history 
of the study of the language. 
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§3, Tile vowels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long; as o is always long^it has been thought unneces- 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark : — 
d; e, e; i, z; o; u, %. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the 
most convenient illustrations : ~ thus nan, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘nunl; hah, mouths, like ‘bark’; hln-e, 
hunger (acc.) like ‘bean-y’; ne, to thee, like the German 
‘ Ne-ger ’ (not like ‘ nay ’) ; ^in, name, like ‘ pin ’ ; hln, 
hunger, like ‘bean’; hoh, fingers, and poh, lost, like the 
German ‘Hokuspokus’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus’); nuh, the 
roof of the mouth, like ‘ nook ’ ; m, flesh, like ‘ sue.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conveimtion. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more : tuf abate l-dn-td pnla, snatch the guns 
from them, where l-dn-td stands for Vcin-td, Again, a final 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vow'el or even with the aspirate 
raMl~f Um<^ak (for ralidHa Mmpah), no one goes near him. 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left may 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§4, The vowels arc occasionally nasalised, but chielly in 
loan-wurds ; nasalisation is represented in this work by a eir- 
cumfiex sign over the vowel i—pdzda, fifteen ; s^zda, sixteen ; 
sirdz, a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel is sonmwhat 
rare* ; ddz, dust. In the imitative word shirshiring, t6 neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sound 
at all. 
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§5. In acMition there are the diphthongs — 
ei ; ai^ M; au. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance aniei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English; thus heih, grasses, is pro- 
nounced neither ‘bake’ nor ‘bike,’ but between the two, 
somewhat nearer the former. The diphthong on the 
other hand, may be readily paralleled in English ; thus aim, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘I know’ (with a slight em];)hasis 
on ‘ I ’) ; mcm-il, stage, like ‘ niis-er,’ It is not to be confused 
with the heavier diphthong ai, which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. Thus pnMi, on 
the hair, is pronounced not like ‘put I,’ but more like ‘put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘ aye.’ The remain- 
ing diphthong is xu’onounced as in German; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in maun, black, as in the German 
‘ Maul.’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong ; it apxDroximates to at), into which it resolves 
before a suffix with an initial vowel ; e.g., Imlau, message, 
Iculamh, messages. 


§6. The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occui^y in the mouth, from the li]ps to the back 
of the throat ; it will be observed that the series overlap : — 
Labial. Dental. Lingual. Palatal. Guttural, 


P t t 

h d 4 

f 

G 

■ ' S 

»m u 

I r 


ch Jc 

J 0 

M 

ak 

sh 

zh ^ 

n 

Ih T j] 

h 
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Tlie Biajority of these sonnds have their counterparts in 
English, and these it wiirstrffi.ce to illustrate by a few words 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated by 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip- 
tion will be given. 

J?/ (‘pin’), name; /mj? {‘cup’), half. 

& / huh (‘ book *), a kiss ; has (‘ bus ’), enough. 

in: mack (‘much* slightly emphasised), date-palm; 
hamp (‘hump’), load; bum (‘boom’), owl. 

V is neither the English hi-labial w nor the labio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawni slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly ; there is 
a little more pressure on the teeth, when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

/ ; fdm (‘ farm ’), understand ; Ullf (‘ belief ’), jnegnatiat. 
(iTie'sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed -by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con- 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the sj)ot where the teotli 
issue from the gums, so as to touch ))otli. 

d is the sonant of t, a,nd th(3 remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

S : 8im (‘ scam ’), border ; his (‘ hiss ’), ashes, 

Z : m C ^00 ’), quickly ; hm (‘ boose ’), muzzle.' 

f is the ordinary English i (and therefore materially 
dilfereift from the cerebral ^ in Hindustani) : hif/ C bodt ’), 
boot ; tin (‘ teen ’), tin — both these words are borrowed from 
English ; oUt (‘ chit ’), rope. 
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d is similarly the English d -.—dale (‘ duck a cat ; 
(' dark ’), bald ; (‘ bud a load. 

-'}% : nan (‘ nun ^), we ; pin f pin '), name. 

I is pronounced like initial Mn English:-— M* ('leak’), 
a line. Medially and finally it keeps its sound jpiire, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between Ml, a bow, and 'bill/ between 
sil-e, to the skin, and 'silly,’ and between halh, he seized, 
and ‘hulk.’ 

, r is produced by the vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel : — 
riMk-eb (German ‘ rich-tig ’), stirrup ; mdr (German ' Mar- 
inor,’ Hindustani ' mm* ’), son. 

sh : shei (‘Shah’), pour; mash ('mush ’), hill. 

is pronounced as zJie in Persian, and the z(u) in the 
English word ‘azure.’ 

chi Ghmih (‘chunk’), a double handful; picliche 
(‘ pitchy ’), to the eye-gum. 

j ; jin (‘ gin ’), a Jinn ; haj (‘budge ’), back. 

Ih: is exceedingly hard to pronounce ; it is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back the tip of tbe 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of tlio tongue rest against tlie wall of the roots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound wdth some force at 
both corners of the mouth ; the force is occasionally, but 
not usually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Inciiaii foreigners, 
U fusing the Hindustani cerebral t), is hopelessly ^wdde of 
the mark. Though I offers itself readily as a symbol foi* 
the sound, it has been considered advisable to adopt 
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cmnbroas though it is, to mark the harsh aspiration and tiio 
exceptional length of the souM** 

n is the obscure cerebral, nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 
(sometimes transliterated m)- It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre- 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
vowel. 

T is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Uk ; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft palate. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 

y : ya (‘ Yadioo,’ German ^ Ja,’ Persian, Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. ^ 

h : huh (‘ cook ’), flocks ; cUh (‘ chick ’), a pinch of some- 
thing. 

(/ is the same as the English hard g ; — g^id (‘ good ’), 
after; hag (‘bug’), a herd of camels. 

J{^h is j)ronoiuiced like the Arabic-Persiaii hhe, ic., 
like oh in German and in the Scotch word ‘ loch ’ .* — thus 
Mkamhi bad, root, are pronounced just as in Hindu- 
stani. . 

qh is somewhat less guttural than the Arabic ghdn. 
and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani : — 
thus ghgnh, poor, and Idghar. lean, are 2 >ronounced like 
the same words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
in pour, it is less heavy. 

h* though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
which is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 
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in tlie throat, in ordinary conversation it is often hardly 
perceptible, and even dropped altogether hat a, ata, 

bring ; hes^ es, he brought. The nsage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not. 

§7. The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds ^ 3 ^, M, tli, cjh, 
etc,, which are pronounced, dxie allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindnstani. But though Brahni 
wavers for instance between phoh and pols, lost, gone, 
and between bhaz and haz, many, the simple forms in most 
cases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindhi and Eastern 
Baluchi. 

§ 8 , Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical marh, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual n and the borrowed cerebral yi. The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural, are natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced without the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, semli, lambing- season, rhymes 
with ‘bunk’; Ung, be heard, with ‘fing-(g)or’ (not of 
course with ‘ king ’) ; lan^h, gird np thyself, with ‘ lanch ’ 

(ie., lantch, not with ‘launch,’ i<?., Idnsh); hanj, duck, with 
‘ lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
•ndi which occur for instance in ant ? what ? band, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen, to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 

§9, Again, a place might perhaps have been found among j: 
the labials for w, but the sound only occurs in combination ; 
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e.g., dwMa (of. ‘clw-ell’), twelve, sw&r (of. ’ sw-awl’). rider, 
gmm (of. ‘Gu-eM’). the pistaolvo hlangah. It is. in tact, 
merely a convenient method of writing », and though the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in Enghsh, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full -.-e.g., dnS^da, sudr, gum. 

810 The Brahui has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson- 
ants most frequently doubled are eh, Mk, t and 1^, 
doubling of n and a is an important future in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the md of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
cases barelv perceptible, though the sound may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer- 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adieotives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis- 
takable doubling in the body of a f'f /f 

huoJtohmd randat man Has, he sent oft all the flocks to folloy 
the camel In this connection it may be noted that the 
Biuhuihasno particular dislike for amcurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain comhinations :—e.g., gvehgh, lucerne 
roots, drassam, goats’ hair, ariali, persons, larsa, trembhiig, 
mtishkp, ho may not lub. 

5ll The main accent, which is lor the most part not 
nartiouiaily decisive— only a short included vowel in a suftix 
being entirely unaccented— falls ordinarily on the root of Gie 
word, though it is apt to be attracted to a syllable containing 
a ion'' vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
'conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely 
Biai?kc(l. 

§ 12 . -Though hiatus is little folt except in certain combina- 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
the noun afiords an interesting example of the insertion of 
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ii oaplioiiic yham to prevent hiatus between short or long, 
and a or id (§§26, 36 (i). Tljoiigh this insertion is con- 
veniently termed euphonic, it will of course be remembered 
that it is dictated not by the .ear but by tlie vocal organs. 
But the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity : thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in the insertion of 
aliain before the case suffixes ‘an and ‘ai is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in ‘ a or ‘d (§36 d). A enphonic ghuin crops up again 
in the adjective (§84). Before the copula there are in certain 
cases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§42). 

§13. There is a distinct tendency in Brahni towards 
‘harmonic sequence of vowels;’ that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus Wilat, robe of honoim, appears as 
Mkalat, Muhammad as Mahmad, mamilf stage, as mml (or as 
maidl, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable: thus kmigusut, hungusmut^ I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
hmgasut^ Imngasamt, which are the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, hungasas^ no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§209) offers another illustration of the 
same kind. 

§14. Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, accox*ding to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change j)laces. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed irom Persian : 
nidv^ (for mi'gdn)^ middle ; dalmt (for daulat), riches ; rusMat 
(for dismissal ; hashMk (for haMksh), portion ; kulf 

(for qufl), key ; kilha (for qibla), west. 
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§ 15 . A full consideration of tlie interchanges among tlie 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, but a few 
general remarks will x:)erhaps be of interest. The iiiteiN 
changes fall naturally into three main groups: (1) inter- 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interclmaiges in loan-words, and (3) dialectical interchanges. 

§ 16 . One of the most remarkable consonantal inter- 
changes in Brahni itself is that between k and which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§1.27-), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between n, r, s, between Ih, Z, s, and — in the negative— 
between p, /, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition -with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to w before d : hmdd (for Jimn^dd)^ this very; while 
n changes to m before h or p : kuniho, do you eat, Jmmpa, eat 
not, from ImnHng. Before a sibilant or a dental r may .be 
optionally changed to f : Jiarsing or ha r sing , to turn, laming 
or latzing, to tremble, hariomd or haftomd^ both, harde or 
hafde, ereij day. The ocoasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§t)). It seems as if it- were ooca- 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number, 'Huts one 
Brahni will say : Iior, finger, ok, lingers ; while a second 
will say the reverse ; or, finger, hok, fingers. If hotli singular 
and pl ural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idioinalic 
to distinguish them in this manner : chdkhil ud asi ore farene, 
yd kulle hole nd? lias the knife cut one of your lii.ig(‘rs, or all 
of them ? list, heai't, plural hmtdk, and vice versa constitute 
another example of the kind. In the ease of r and g tluu't' is 
a similar tend«;noy to be dropped. The plural is^itioii of nouns 
ending, in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of th{‘ so-c^lltHl 
verbs in -n (§186) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former. In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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detemme from internal evidence wliether a final -r is 
radical or not, e.g., ama> ? amar*? how ? The dropping of g 
is exemplified in the imperative plural and the prohibitive, 
of the passive (§275) and in isolated words like gir or if, all, 
gif a or ird, some, hichgird or hichird, nothing. 

§17. It will be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Persian. The more important varia- 
tions include changes from q to Mk : mMkt (from vaqt), time, 
aMkadar ? how much ? the last element being derived from 
qad'T, quantity (§150); from final 6 to/; shaf i^irom. 8liah) , 
evening, sof (from seh), apple ; from initial h to gio ; giodzl 
(from hdzt), play, gwar (from bar), breast; from r to 1: 
shahal (from shakar), sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long d is not without interest : haz (from hdz), hawk ; hazil 
(from hdzu), upper arm ; aha (from chd), tea. 

§ 18 . As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebral r as the 
Brahui child learning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by using r instead : dare for dare, here, ddrdn for 
dardn, from this man. The Brahui child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and sJi, and we find 
the same confusion in. the Zahri variant i-dito hr U(o, last 
night. The Langavs regularly corrupt gh, into Mk ' 

Mkalla for ghalln, grain. Again, the people of Zahri cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual ; e.g..rol£h 
or draj^t for draMki, tree, Q^ogh or drag A for drogh, lie, 
ralj^l^mg or traf^J^mg for ira khkh ina. to burst. A dialect- 
ical change from t to ch, which is analogous td the inter- 
change of t and k in the standard language (§16) occurs m 
the important Jhalawan variant chot, 1 will give, for the 
ordinary etot or tirot, and in the corresponding formations of 

n 
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the same verb. The converse is found in the Zagr Menpi 
lava I understand,* for ehava. But regard being 

had to the negative of it seems not rmpMsible 

that the older form of theh-oot has been preserved in tho 
dialect (§ 261 ), 
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Gender. 

§19. Gender in Bralini is not expressed hj graminaticfi] 
forms. Most cases in which, a valid distinction of sox exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Brahui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine 


2 nra grandfather, 

bdva father, 

mar son, 

ilmn brother, 

mMwn father-in-law, 
sdlum son-in-law, 

Midspar brother-in-law, 
me slave-boy, 

Mccrds bull, 

mat lie-goat, 

lok he- camel, 


halla grandmother. ' 

lumma mother. 
masir daughter. 

If sister. 

balghur m other-in-law . 
malMuf daughter-in-law. 
dusMioh sister-in-law. 
chokarl slave-girl. 
daggl cow. 

Jiet she-goat. 
ddolii she-camel. 


In cases of obvious necessity there are also separate words 
for the neuter gender. 

§20. The Persian device of prefixing male, and 

mdda, female, is practically confined to cases in which a 
distinction of sex has little or no value in the workaday 
life of the Brahni. Thus the Prahui lias evolved no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of Mazm^ deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to 'employ the foreign compounds nar-dsh, buck, 
mdda-dshi doe.- Though the feminine of IdciM donkey, is 
expressed by the Persian mdda-M(^'>'' (sometimes corrupted to 
mdcha-Mcf>^')i device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals, '■ • ' • • 
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§21. Apart from collectiye nouns like haUr, herd of 
donkeys, gala, herd of horses,. herd of camels, gamm, 
herd of cattle, Imr, flock of sheep and goats, there arc often 
separate words for the comfhon gender : - handaghAmmQjR 
being, including mrlm, man, zdlfa, woman; huni, 'home, 
inclnkn«‘ naridn, stallion, madidn, mare ; melh, sheep, in- 
cluding » huchah, dog, including mraz, 

he-dog, tthind, bitch. 

Uuml)er, 

§22 There are two numbers, the singular and the plural , 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base ; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong el Though several 
bases end in -au, a final au is hardly a true diphthong (§5) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as ~av, to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 

§23 The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
suffixing -h which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to -dh, and— if the noun ends in a short a-~to 
-gMh a gAai'ii' being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. 

§24. The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules arc simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 

§25. (i) Nouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphthong 

ei form the iflural by suffixing -h - 

la - mouth hah. 

>atd house urdh. 

de day deh. 
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dtti 

tongue 

dulh. 

hulU 

horse * 

hullih. 

MkO 

pot 

Mkoh, 

taho 

wind 

tahok. 

du 

hand 

duh. 

pu 

worm 

pith. 

hei 

grass 

beih 

§ 26 . (ii) Nouns ending in ’•a (no other short Towel is 
found at the end of a base) form the plural by suffixing 
usually with a ghnin to prevent the hiatus : — 

• lumma 

mother 

lumma ahdk. 

bctva 

father 

hdmaJidk. 

parr a 

wing 

parraghdh. 

hurra 

thunder 

hurra ahdk . 

The ghain is occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

-dk. The barely per- 

ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos- 

trophe : lumm'dk, 

hdv'dic, paiT'dk, hurr^dh. 

§ 27 . (iii) Nouns ending in a lingual (but not r, of, §29), 
a nasal, a sibilant, -|A or -r, form the plural by suffixing 

-A* 



pdi 

w^ood 

pdik. 

het 

she-goat 

hetk. 

hhdd 

cavern 

hhddk. 

Mk<^l 

stone 

Jchalk. 

Ml 

bow 

bilk. 

ail 

skin 

silk. 


eye 

khank. 

pin 

name 

pink. 

zdn 

knee 

zdnk.* 

* sum 

arrow 

S'umk. 

kdkm 

head 

kdtumk. 


wheat 

Mkolumh 
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hdmm 

nose 

hdmmk. 

his 

ashes • 

hisk. 

rez 

hair-rope 

rezk. 

mish 

earth 

mislik. 

mash 

hill 

mashk. 

pish 

dwmT-palm 

pishk. 

hmh 

tangled hair 

huzhk. 

mazh 

a kind of grass 

mazhk. 

telh 

scorpion 

telhkr 

melh 

sheep 

meljik. 

pdlk 

milk 

pdlhk. 

If 

sister 

irk. 

ror 

calf 

rork. 


Note {a). — The ordinary oi' masir, daughter, is 

masinh ; the form masirh is rarely heard. The regular 
plural tfh from It, sister, is very occasionally dis^daced by 
Ink, The plural of duzz, thief, is always diizzdh, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note {h ), — Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi- 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d : — kdrez, subterranean 
channel, kdrezk or Jcdrezdk ; kntdm, nest, kutdjnk or Mifdmdk ; 
sal, year, sdlk or sdldk: hod, hor, louse, hodk or hoddk, boric or 
bordk ; hhdd, cavern, hhddk or hhdddk. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns in -d is preferably formed with -dk : e,y., kod, cave, 
kodak (kodk) ; pad, })lunt sword, pdddk (pddk). 

Note (c), — Nouns ending in 4 or -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plural by suMxing -dk 


put 

hair 

putdk. 

chdvat 

sandal 

Ghmaltdk. 

gut 

throat 

guttdk. 

had 

pit 

Imdddh, 

pi4 

stomach 

pidddik. 


tHt iiUBSTANTivt. 

In the last four examples the doubling of the final oon» 
sonant of the base in the ^Itccal is to be noticed. The 
doubling is similarly effected in the singular before the copula 
or on the addition of a suffix *beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong. ■ ... : : 

§28. (iv) Kouns ending in a dental, palatal, guttural or 
iabial (including the semi- diphthong -om-, but excluding the 
nasal m, cf, §27) form the plural hy suffixing -dh 


lot 

bag 

lotah. 

nut 

tiour 

nutdk. 

pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

mt {bust) 

heart 

kustdh {;mtdk 
cf. §16). 

yud 

clothes 

guddh. 

lad 

grove 

laddh. 

rand 

trach 

randdh 

mach 

date-palm 

machchdk. 

hucJi 

camel 

hwhoMk. 

hanj 

duck 

hdnjdk, 

baj 

back 

bajdk. 

kuchak 

dog 

kttGbakdk, 

dhok . 

clod - 

dhokdk. 

loh 

he-camel 

lokdk. 

png 

bhusa 

pugdk. 

tmiy 

hole 

tungdk. 

mny 

betrothal 

sdngdh. 

liohckaMk 

mud 

lichchakhdk. 

malaM 

locust 

malaMhdk 

tugh 

sleep 

tughdk 

iragh 

bread 

iragMk. 

lap 

handful 

lappdk. 

kap. 

half 

kappdk. 

trump 

drop of. water 

t7''umpdk. 

shdmb 

wine . . 

shardhdk. 
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ktmhb 

pool 

kumhdk. 

fiif 

lung* , 

piffdh 

harraf 

markhor 

harrafdk. 

kulau 

messh/ge 

kulavdk. 

pishkau 

lock of hair 

pUhkardk. 


Note (r/) — The doubling of the final chy p, f of the base 
ill some of the plurals will be noticed. The same remarks 
apply as in the case of a final t [§27, Note (e) 

Note (6). -Variants are not uncommon: — e.g., mttMk, 
waist, miikhk (mtiJchdk ) ; likh. neck, Ukhk (likhdk) ; tug/i. 
sleep, higlbh {tug hah) ; haj^ back, hajk (bajdh) ; muj, mist, 
mujk {mibjdk) ; pif^ ])iffdk (pifh) ; sof, Eipple, sofa k 

{sofk)> The plural of Jchaf, ear, is an invariable 
exception, Mkafh. 

Note (o).— Especially to be noted are the plurals of mt, 
foot, Mkdch teat, which are formed by assimilating the final 
consonant with the plural particle -k : nah, feet, Mkah^ teats, 
Before the copula or a suiUx beginning with a vowel {(f, §48, 
f ont-note) the k is doubled. 

§29. (vj Nouns ending in -r form the plural by dropping 
-r and safiixing -h ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the plural, but if 
it is short the *h is doubled before the copula or a vowel : — 


mar 

son 

mdk. 

daahdf 

land 

(laghdk. 

her 

plum 

hek. 

pmer 

cheese 

pmiek. 

dir 

water 

dlk. 

amir 

chieftain 

amlk. 

or {tior) 

finger 

hok {ok, of, §16). 

lagJior 

coward' 

laghok^ 

shiir 

clay ' 

shuk* 

augur 

grape 

anguk. 
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shaJir 

town 

shahk. 

ditar 

blood • 

ditak. 

khdkhar 

fire 

hhdkhak. 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

k Ilk. 


A long form in ~dk witli the retention of is not 
tincominon in' the case of a loan-word ; e.g,, amtrdk for 
amih, sarddrdJCi chiefs, ioY sar dak. An indigenons noiin 
is occasionally plnralised in this manner, bnt in the oblique 
oases rather than in the nominative : e.g., kasar, road, 
ka^rdk, but better kasak ; jammar, cloud, jammardk, but 
hQttQv jmnmak. A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 
so plnralised, if indeed, in pure Brahui, ever. 

§30. The plural of are, person, arisk, might seem at first 
sight to stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -ask (if necessary, -gjidsk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per- 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
inoludihg properly the person himself. Thus, Bdz Kkdndsk 
means Baz Khan and his family, Mir Hamzaahdsk. Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like Mdnaghmk (§165), so-and-so and his lot, 
lummagAdsk, the mother and her people, hdmghdsk, rela- 
tions on the. father’s side, pletcaldsk, the Political officer and 
his following. This formation may be termed the ‘ personal 
plural’ 

§31. It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zei, using 
it with the same meaning as -ask : OTiuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and liis family. Unlike -ask, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
(§37). It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 
suffix. 
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§32. Tlie smffix -gal^ wMch is frequently tised in Baluchi 
to form the pliiral of animate ^objects, is sometimes employed 
in Braiini, especially in the mat (Arabic ahwdl) or coiiren- 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com- 
rdon examples of this formation are dmgal, thieves, huzgal, 
flock of goats, zaligali flock of kids. Similarly the Rinds are 
called Bindgal, and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor- 
porated with the name itself. Like -zei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§3'7). 

iThe Declension. 

§ 33 . The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutioatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude form of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an oblique base : 
the plural ending -/« is changed to -i?-, and except in the 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment -e- 
is also attached. 

§ 34 . In the following summary of the suffixes of the 
cases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural arc 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative ; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
ending, is -dk or -gMh are obvious 



Singular. 

"HuraL 

0enitive 

Dative ) 

•ndidi 


Accusative ) 

to 


Ablative 

•dfii from 


Instrumental 

by 
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Singular. Plural. 

Conjunctive ’•fo> *witli -te-to. 

Locative ~at%m -tetl. 

’on, towards -te-ai. 

§35. Certain variations presently to - be discussed 
notwitlistanding, there is properly speaking but one 
declension. Example : — 


Singular. 

Horn. the bull, 

0en. khardsna^ of the bull, 
D^t. ) ^ to the bull, 

Acc. 3 the bull, 

Abl. Mkardsdn, from the bull, 
Inst. Mkardscit, by the bull, 
ConJ. khavdsto, with the bull, 
Loo. l^ardsciUi in the bull, 
J^ardsdi, oil the bull, 
towards the bull. 


Plural. 

Jdhardsk, the bulls. 
J^ardstd, of the bulls. 

r to the bulls. 
Mkardste | the bulls. 
j^ardstedU) from the bulls. 
Miardsteat> by the bulls. 
Mhardsteto, with the bulls. 
Mkardstetl, in the bulls. 
khardstedi, on the bulls, 
towards tbe bulls. 


836 In the singular declensiou certain phonetic niodi- 
flcation’s tahe place acoordii^ to the length or ending o 


the noun : — , ,i i 

(a) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether od- 
, . ing in a vowel or a consonant, the genitive and 

ooniunctive endings are not attached immedi- 
ately, hut are linked to the crude noun hy 
- ■ ' ' means of an incremental -a- •• marana, of the 
' - ■ son ; marato, with the son ; ba-am, of the mouth ; 

with the mouth. 

' (b) A. somewhat similax modifloation may naturally 
take place when an awkward seq.uepoe of con- 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
' to the general rule: gidkpatia, of the span; 
- kapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidkpma, kapotto, are, however, also in use. 
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(e) In the case of nouns ending in a long rowel the 
initial rowel of the*locatire ending is elided ; — 
in the house ; tubeti, in the moon ; hullUt, 
in the horse; hhdkhoU, in the crow; mmut\ in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabiCj the end- 
ing warers between -tl and 'ati, the preference 
being generally giren to the former : — bati 
{bd-aU), in the mouth; deH {dealt), in the day; 
dull {duatl), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -U but -af?, is abundantly 
prored not only by the case of nouns ending’ in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form- 
atire increment -e- in the locatire plural. 

{d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -d, a ^ain may be optionally 
inserted before the ablatire suffix and the locatire 
suffix -di : lummaohdn, lumma-dUi from the 
mother ; UmmaaJidi. hwmia-di, on the mother ; 
VjTdghdn, im-dn, from the house ; ibrd gh di, 
urd'^di, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is nerer bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : hd’-dn^ from the 
mouth ; on the mouth. ISTor is it felt in 

the case of any other rowel than a, short or long. 
(e) As already noted under the plural [§27, Note (o), 
etc.], certain Consonants, notably i, d, eh and j?, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial rowel 
or diphthong: laf, stick, latte, lattato ; puch, 
clothes, puchchdn^ puchehatl. 

131. As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
be said, pue allowance being made for the different forms 
of the nominatire plural, it is of one uniform typo. Thus 
bd/c, mouths, bdtd, bate, bdfedn, etc. ; kmima^dk itumm^dk), 
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mothers^ hmimaghata {Umm^atd) ; path, wood, pdltd ; 
masinh, daughters, masintd ; lotah, bags, lotdtd ; mdh, sous, 
mdtd. If in adding the plural suffix -/j a final d, t or r, 
preceded by a short vowel, is dropped, the -t- is doubled 
throughout the oblique cases : l^ak, teats, M,attd, Mkatie, 
etc.; fialc, feet, nattd ; kith, flocks, kuttd ; MaJchak, fires, 
MkdMkattd, The oblique cases of the ' personal plural ’ are 
regular ; arisk, persons, arista ; Bdz Khdndsk, Baz Khan 
and his family, Bdz KJidndstd. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular : Qliuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Ghuldm Mahnadzeind. 
x4.nd the same is the case with the suffix -gal : duzgal, 
thieves, duzgalnd. 

§38. ^There are a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitation. The locative suffix 
‘di sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as ~d : Mkardsd, on the 
bull, for Mardsdi. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e~ in the plural : Mkardstdn, from the bulls, 
for Mkardstedn ; Mkardstdi, on the bulls, for Mkardstedi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural: Mkardske, to 
the bulls, for Mkardste, while an even more abnormal form 
Mkardsho may occasionally be heard. 

Supplementary Cases. 

§39. The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -ki {~aki), for, for the sake of ; -is, -isk, -%h, 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of; 
-iskd, -ikd, .tip to, Tor these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 

§ 40 . With -ki {-aki) is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a datiye. The choice between the two forms in 
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the singular depends on the same principle as operates in 
the case of the genitive ancj conjunctive suffixes (§36, «). 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllahic, the short 
form is used : Mhardski, for (the sake of) the bull ; urdld, for 
the house ; mctraU, for the son ; hd-ahi, for the mouth. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened to -d- : 
MiardsteHi for the bulls ; umteJd, for the houses ; mdtehi, 
for the boys ; hatehi^ for the mouths. 

§41. The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -i/c, -ihd, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article ; 
in the plural, however, they are quite common. Both with, 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera- 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary -uh, 4shd : in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards Innvity ; in both 
oases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as -eh, -ehd. Examples : sm'daris, surddrish, at the 
house of the chief, in the chief’s possession ; jdga-aseh, at 
a certain place ; masmte-is, masinte-ish, memntek^ with the 
daughters, etc. ; drcddiUshd, up to the tree ; draWitmehd^ up 
to a certain tree ; llumteskd, Uumtehd, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition td frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix 4shd ; in the case of the suffix -ikd, its use is 
somewhat less common : td deiihJdska, up to dayl'>reak ; i(% 
mashtehd, up to the liills. 

§43. Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately folio wr'd by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes 
so affected are -to, -‘hi, -ishd, dim, which take on -n, ai^d -dL 
which takes on -t : hulll ddsd hand nmraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; gird-as hi m much hat mm, hul nd.. 
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ll'umMu e, all that you have collected is for the sake of your 
brother ; mulldna zor mmltishdn the power of the mullah 
]*caohes as far as the mosque (and should reach uo further — 
a common saying) ; hana dagMi*nd had e masJitelmn e, the 
boundary of my land goes up to those hills ; ghalland mon 
nusMkaldit the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
(a proverb somewhat similar to ‘like turns to like ’). The 
suffix ~ish, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to 'ishin : hand hat kul hand mdrishm e, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

| 4 : 3 . With the exception of -ish, which ending as it does 
in a consonant stands clearly on a different footing, all these 
suffixes are necessarily modified in this manner when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Before other parts of the substantive verb the modi- 
fication is optional; hanton ihanto) aff, it*s not with me. 
If the following word begins in a vowel, the modified form 
is not uncommon : hand hanningishan ad ha, wait for my 
coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes place: 
hand mdrafon tulh, sit with my son ; and in the case of 
perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural. 

§ 44 . After all the rules for the formation of the plural 
(§23 seq.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brahui often, dispenses with the noun plural, and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the context. He 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§45, Th^ noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks. As th^ number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left in the 
singular: asi, ird, mnsi handagh, one, two, three men (§97). 
To pluralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous ; it would be absolutely incoiTect. As regards 
the number ot tbe verb governed by a noun thus qualified 
by a cardinal, the practice is not uniform ; the verl) is, ho^r- 
ever, generally pluralised iinless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection iof individuals but as a whole : dah handaah 
ddsd sdrl o, ten men are now j)resent ; Icand ird mar bassuno. 
my two sons have come; ham dahas liueh bahdr e, I want 
a string of ten camels or so ; nanedn hut handaah aim bass, 
yazda pagga bar era, a party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow. 

§ 46 . The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali- 
fied by indefinite pronouns like at f how many? (§152), 
mana, some (§153), bdz, many (§162), which indicate the 
number sufiiciently to allow the noun to be left unpluralised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural : at bandagh hassmo ? how many men have 
come? bdz hnoh hashuno, many camels have died; mana 
swdr mon tis8, la.Q sent off some riders. 

§ 47 . Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : mim 
jwdno mirnd ure, you are excellent young fellows; hand 
shahraii bandagh bdz e, inhabitants in my village there ar(‘ 
plenty ; dd rdsto lilt affas, these are not true words. 'Ihe 
last example also affords an illustration of the not uncommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 

§ 48 . To avoid the plural some use is made of a jingling 
repetition of the singular noun : MIU Q?iuUt, horses, bUh 
mlsh, donkeys, u?'d murd, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which may ofkm b(^ 
rendered by phrases like ‘horses of sorts,’ ‘donkeys, etc.,’ 
‘house and homo’; tend zdlfa mdlfae urdghdn IcashsMbo 
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H memank-d}- harera, tm’n your womenfolk out of the house 
as the guests are coming; nan^ k%r mure mucjichdi mmhmi 
mirdno, they have driven our flocks and all right off the hill ; 
tend puch muchche much ha darah, gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb: hlsTi mzsh Jcul gum massur^ 
all the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
cases of mar, boy, me, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mdr-mator, me-o~mad : mdr-mator much 
mmsur, mulke heldr, the lads and youths banded together 
and* ravaged the fields ; me-o-mude pd M huUUd gere harrir, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§49. These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces- 
sarily placed in the plmal, unless it is qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in- 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§ 98 ) : Jiame butangd handag^dh dassuno, all 
those twenty men have come ; handd irattangd Qndh pesJi 
tammdr, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently owes its plural suffix to the fact that the 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§50. Some nouns, indeed, denoting liqmds and the like, 
are frequently used in the plural when the singular is 

'- r- i - '-' . ^ ^ ^ H 'T" — : r— 

^ To avoid misapproliension in this and many exaihples to follow refer- 
ence ma/ be made to §333. Words immediately preceding a verb in the 
present-future or imperfect usually take on a final -a. One result of the 
addition of this suffix may be the doubling of a filial consonant [c/. 27 
Note (c), etc.] 
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rec|iiired by tlie logic of English grammar : ditah, Idood (not 
necessarily drops of blood), <lU'i 'wqXqv, palhl>\ milk, mishk, 
eartli, khohnnk, wheat, and so forth : — cUi Mavund dU' 
cMilUmo hirumo, the water of this masliak has all leaked 
a^ray ; rngJimoAid laggingto ditah-la, chat Imlhur^ as ih(^ sword 
struck him his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such wmrds; hagkaire dlrdn handagh zinda mafak^ man 
can’t live without w^ater ; dd hH hdz pdlh-a etih t does this 
goat give much milk ? Mkolumnd iragJi sd-andrdn hanen e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 

The Use of the Cases. 

§51. With regard to the cases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are couj)led together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the jpreceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominative form ; i sarddr o mibdn liarrifet^ o javdh 
tUavas, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer ; char clik ddnku hildrnd hesiira 
ond niharlld, they were bringing four 'Dalis of parched grain 
and dates for his breakfast; ? Sher Mahmad^ Bdz Khan, 
GJHddm Basiil, FaJdr Mahmad, hulle Imtingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muhammad, etc., all of them. 

§52. The Nomiaative requires no special 7iote. Passing 
reference may lie made to the occa.sional use of the simple 
liasc a])solulcly : nat shapad hass, he came ])arefooted ; kdlum, 
pash deed chirrergdka, he was wandering about, head bare to 
the sun ; tufah dull salok ass, ho stood gun in hand ; zaghm 
ladddi dndengdkai he was running sword on sdiouldcr. 

§58. The Vocative is the same as the nominative : 
mardaka mnskotd hUdte glrdm kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by ^ or ; 
e marl numd Kkadk ardrek ef lady, where is your village ? 
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o Mkiiddnd handagjh ne ant massune ? poor creature, wliat 
Las liappened to you ? In praycrs’and invocations tbe pi’efix 
used is ydji yd Miudd hane maimldi bring me, oil 

God, to my journey's end ; yd *pai gJm mhar Mkiidatid hand 
due hales, oli prophet of God, take me by tlie Land; yd plr 
ham da baldghdn rahhis, deliver me, oL saint, from this 
calamity. In a few cases a special word is employed in the 
vocative : hdhu ardng hdsa ? father, where are yon going ? 
ufe ddngl harak, friend, come here. The word ure {are) is 
also used as a vocative prefix : lire mdr, hash ma, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that a son is ordinarily addressed 
by His parents as hdva, father, and a daughter as Imnma or 
dl, mother, or even as halla, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addressed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest cliild, otherwise by her name. The wife never 
addresses her husband by name ; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there’s a child, otherwise Mkwdja, master. 

§54. The Genitive. — The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent declinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same way (§146), and the usage points unmistakably to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec- 
tive in its definite form {ef. §89). The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). The 
following is the declension of a typical example, tlwmid, lit. 
of the brother, the brother’s, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Horn 

llumnd 

Uwmndk, 

Gen 

Uumndnd 

lkimndiu» 

Dat, ) 



Acc. ) 

llimnde 

mimndte. 

Ahl. 

Ihimndrdn {^ilwmnd- 

■an) Uumndtedn. 
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Singular. 

Plural, 

Inst. 

llumndfat iflmind-af) lltmndteat 

Conj. 

Uumndto^ {Uwmndfto) 

llumndteto. 

Loo. 

( Uumndtl 

Uumndtetl. 

1 Uumndrdi (llnmnd-di) 

tlum. 


The remaining suffixes are similarly attached : — UmindM 
{UumndfM)^ for the brother’s; llumndfis, at the brother’s. 
The plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratives: -fh, -ft d, -ftp, ftedn, etc. A possessive or 
genitive noun may be similarly formed from a gen^^ive 
plural, e,g., llumtd, the brothers’ ; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout : llimtdh, Uumtdtd, 
U'umtdte, Uumtdtedn, etc. 

§ 55 . The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom : hand liulll hatane, hand Uumnd hassune, 
my horse hasn’t come but my brother’s has ; eld zaghmand 
hd hunt e, hand mdrandnd tez e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son’s is sharp ; nand ispnst sallsune, 
sarddmdmn hdz dmzdno, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s ; dd lashshUo 
ruHpa, Bdz Mdmidrto ruta, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; hand umtl off, tend Umindtl maroe, as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s ; nmul 
hiillHedi swdr malo, e handaahdtdtem swdr mafaho, i*ide Oii 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows ; dd huch IdgJiar e, hand hdvandfk pazzo7' o, this 
camel is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zaliritd male 
Jchalpa, SumdldrUde ardre hi jehanis chds hi nd e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong- 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own ; tena hullUe 
darah, hand Ihmtdte ille, take your own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers. 
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§56. In tlie foregoing examples tlie declinable genitire 
noun is definitely possessive, and* instances in wliicli tHs is 
not tlie case are very rare : Mhallingnde happa^ pm mna M 
nha pdsa, nan-a kena, leave thrashing out of the question^ 
and we’ll do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that follow the genitive stands on a different footing ; it is 
used elliptically, or it Avould perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed by the verb and denotes the object in a some- 
what vague manner : tend llumnd hmgmiut hi daun khafa ut. 
it’s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved; 
sarddrnd bing, Mkushdmadlhi-tu pesh tammd, he heard of 
the chief and went out to pay his respects to him ; mnd 
narringvid kase pdpes, don’t breathe a word of our flight to 
any one; I bassumt ki tend bdnand ndjorlnd nedn harriflis, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 

§57t The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb * to have ’ : 
kane ird Mkards are, I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation {of. §324) : 
sarkdre sardateat rdjdk much karifoi o, the tribesmen are 
to be collected by Government tlirough the chiefs. It 
appears to have a terminative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive : I ]c]kd>ne 
rasengdt, I came up to the Khan ; shahre MkWi'k kare narrd, 
when ho got near to the town he ran off. 

§58. The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the suffix "ki {-aid) may conveniently be called, denotes 
primarily the person or object for the sake of which some- 
thing is done, : I tend hdvaki dd daahdre daset, I sowed this 
land for my father ; Wkuddnd pinaki nane ille, for God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur- 
pose : slahrand puUngki Mndne, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally : e,g., selkaki 
KachcUdi-a kdna, we go to Kachhi for the winter. 
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§59. The Accusative.-- As in BalucM, Persian and other 
languages, tlie direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude Ijaso ^ 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative , 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 

§60. If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninfleoted : dir hat bring water; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a numeral: as,i hmdaohas hasfm, we killqd a 
man; ird hwidagh rdhl keh, he sends off two men; mmi 
huUl saudd karet, I sold three horses. 

§61, On the other hand, the object is naturally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger of object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb Mkoe Mkal^ar^ 
handaghe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir np a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
rational objects : shmm duzze halk, the shepherd canght the 
thief; duzz shiodm halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an. adjective 
in the definite form (§ 84 ), by a determinate numeral (§ 118 ) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusative 
IS necessarily used ; chunaJekd mare ?)ioii ete, send out the 
young lad ; dd shahre Uld, he left this village ; tend must 
huGhohe saudd haret, I sold my three camels ; musiltaagd 
dralj^tdte guddd, he foiled all the tlu-ee trees, 

|6^. The Ablative denotes primarily motion from ; tend 
uragM’n jgesh tammd, he came forth, from his house ; 
iughdn bash massut, I awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived fro3n this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
$if(r({s»-i.nstrumeiital sense ; huch iraghdn lumi^goh au, the 
c.amol was loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive signifioance : m dd dame khalds 
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karaiss sarkdrdn mafah, do you decide this case, it can't be 
decided by Government. As, in. many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 98) : pid hd~dn 
zhefe, the belly is lower than the’ mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following : narringdn jang-a harem ^ jwdn ass^ ’twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative : hanjdta 
mllardn tufakm MkalJsus, rad mass yd het ? you fired a shot 
at the dock of ducks, did your shot miss or hit ? tend 
lumma ahdn harrife, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sordetimes used adverbially of time : dean hindr, they went 
by day. Its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 

§ 63 . The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done: lattai Mialkus-ia did you 
beat him with the stick ? da chukke dliat haiku t, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent : hand llnmat toning-a majak, he can't be stopped 
by my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb : ha 
l^airat, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation) ; 
hand knlmdte ode jwdmat pas^ please give him my messages 
properly; handd daulat kinl kdrem-a kesa pen has kanning-a 
kappaki no one can do work in this way you do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes : 
lumid jangalat pat karisa hindka, he was going by this wood 
picking up sticks ; lashkar dd kasarat-a harek, the army 
will come by this road ; d&kdn hindn kuchagAdteai mashteat 
j alt eat, from here we went by valleys, hills and torrents : 
chnhkand mllaras nand kdtumai giddrengd, a fl^ck of birds 
passed, over our head 

§64, The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion- 
ship : I 7 id mdrato Jifasiutigdi-a kdva, I’ll go with your son 
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to Mastmig. Prom tliis primary meaning arise three main 
secondary uses. The case^may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody: hmia tvfak not, Uumton e, my 
gun is with your brother ; that an act is performed by means 
of something :• laftato Jchalkut-fa, mglmato MiaUamt-ta. 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword ; or that one 
act accompanies another : ona tamrto nan rasengm, as he 
shouted we arrived ; hana banning to iirae ilia, pesh tammd, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time : sobato bash mass, he got up at dawn ; shdmato 
harem. I’ll come in the evening. To be noted is ^the 
idiom ill a case like sarddr net on e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 

§65. The locative in denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a place : hand shahratl tulih, he lives in my 
village ; 2irdti pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun aEords two important special oases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188) : mtldktas hi I hit hmningatl ut, 
m nidm tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking ; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299) : hooUnaatl tammd, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a-weeping, she began to w^eep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force : hand tufah 
Icdtumatl-ta laggd, my shot hit him on the head; ond 
liMkatl ch king as tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 
neck. 

§66, The locative in -at denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards : I ctdsd Kaldtdka ham, I’ll now go to Kalat ; hand 
urdgAdi ha," come towards my house. Its secondary mean- 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode dagMrdi biiet, I flung 
Mm on the ground ; haffdi-a MkdcMh, he lies on the bed- 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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i ode mmngdi Mkandf, I saw Mm on tlie point of mnning 
off. There are several natoal* extensions of use wHch 
require no particular comment. 

§67. locatives in -iSf -isk, -ik denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinity of : shwdn hamo masJiis maroe, tlie 
shepherd will probably be about that MU; hiire handd 
dunish Mianos, you’ll probably find the flock at this well; 
muru heme draMatdtek gum mass, the hare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infre- 
quently a terminative force: ne sarddrish zarw-a dem, 
I’H certainly take you to the chief (or to the chief’s 
place) ; asi jangalaseh hass, he came upon a jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of : Bdz Ekdms 
emMko MkoUmi aff, there’s no wheat in Baz Khan’s posses- 
sion this year ; nanedn asi handaghaseh tufah are, a 
certain one amongst us has the gun with him ; dd Mkalkand 
handaahdUh hlsh Mkards bdz e, there are plenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§68. The locatives in -iskCiy -ikob, both of which may be 
preceded by fd, denote motion up to, as far as : ddkd 
Mastungishd shazda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos; nd pin o marram murriskd hindne, your name and 
fame have travelled to distant lands ; nedn td hdmusiskd 
rasengdnut, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres- 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils) ; dd Mrre 
hudhchdtekd rasef, take this camel-colt up to the camels; 
td e mashtekd hm, zu harseng, go as far as those hills 
and return .quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time : td ird sdliskd o jahdn surifau, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§ 69 . In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be evolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to be gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none ; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonstratives (§125). Of these dd {Iiandd)^ this, and e 
(hame), that, are never wholly divested of their demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o (hamo) is generally pressed 
into service. 

§ 70 . The indefinite article -as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 
-I, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi. A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of • handaghm and 
asi handagkas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning'lying between ‘ one man ’ and ‘ a man ' which 
other languages express by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there he, is too elusive to be reduced to 
rule. 
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§71. Tlie noun witli botli forms of the indefinite article 
is declinable throughout the singular : — 


Fom. 

(asi) 

handagJtas, a man. 

Gen. 

{asi) 

bandaghasend. 

Bat. ) 
Acc. ) 

(asi) 

banda ghase. 

Abl. 

(asi) 

bmida, ghasmn. 

Inst. 

(asi) 

banda ghas eat. 

Conj. 

(asi) 

banda ghaseto. 

hoc. 

(asi) 

bandaghaseti. 


(asi) 

bandaghasedi. 


There are the usual supplementary cases : hanclagJuiseU ; 
handaahase-iSs handag^asesk, bmidaahasek ; bandaakaseM. 
handagjiaseshd. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on as but on ase^ which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in the special 
case noted below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
endings -and, -ato, appears to indicate that the base is still 
felfito be monosyllabic (§36 a). 

§72. If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
alfirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -ase .* 
I Brdh'dlase tit, I am a Brahui ; nt, Brdhulase u%, thou art a 
Brahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Brahmas e, he is a Brahui ; it may, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§251), Before othe? parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used: i Brahmas 
affat, I’m no Brahui ; I Brahmas msut, drogh-a pdtamta, 
1 wa^ a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. 
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§73. The indiscriminate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not by^the numeral adjective may best 
be illustrated by a few connected sentences : * daro asi 
bandag^aseto Kaldtm hinat ; ere urd-asetl pelidn> tmun ; 
tuUngto nanlci iraakas biser, hesur ; ira a he hamere asi 
kattasedi tiMkdr, yesterday I went to Kalat with a man ; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§74. Besides serving as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic -as performs several other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural: mana deasedn gud liarsengd, 
he returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (§ 105 ) : hazhda yd histas 
ImlU kane hakdr e, I want eighteen or twenty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral : numd char deasend 
gmrdn mare^ it may afford you a living for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§ 153 , seq.), and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to derf who ? (§ 137 ), ant ? Avhat ? (§ 141 ). But when 
-as is found serving to particularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§ 427 ), the question suggests itself whether 
-as in this connection is not something essentially diflnrent 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 

§75. If the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of ‘ one.’ But just as we can still say in 
English ‘ it happened one day,’ * I went out one* afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui*the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article : ode asi de Mtandt 
H dd kasarat-a hindka^ I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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§ 76 . The adjective in its crude form is as a rule either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllabic compound of a root and an 
ending. It will be useful to give typical examples : — 


sharr ^ 

good. 

jwdn 

good. 

mbr 

good. 

zaft 

good. 

zihr 

rough. 

zift 

rough. 

shuh 

smooth. 

trmd 

fierce. 

birr 

wild. 

hot 

abundant. 

hurz 

{buTz) 

high. 

shef 

low. 

gwand 

short. 

huh 

humj)backed. 

tunt 

without hands. 

mand 

without feet, lame. 

ahal 

crippled. 

chop 

crooked. 

chat 

destroyed. 

ehatt 

lazy, good-for- 
nothing. 

dad 

hard. 

buss 

dusty. 

namh 

moist. 

damb 

deep (of water). 

sut 

thin (of liquids), matt 

thick (of liquids). 

tar 

shut (of eyes 
or mouth). 

pist 

open (of eyes or 
mouth). 

mmt 

shut. 

buj 

closed (of bottles, 
etc.). 

poh 

lost, fruitless. 

gat 

busy confined. 


1 In Arabic sharr means of conrse ‘evil’; hence the Persian taunt; 
?,ncJU qaum zst, Miair-i-shan sharr fLSt, what a race, evil with them is e<juh 
valent to good ! 
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§77. The commonest adjectival ending is -mi or ~hun 


(wrtli 'gun after w) : 
halnn big. 

miirc/hun 

long. 

pmlmn 

new 

midkun 

old.^ 

hdrmi 

dry. 

pdlnn 

wet. 

Ijdsim 

hot. 

hissun 

cooked, ripe. 

uskkmi 

slender. 

huhm 

thick. 

Jchulkun 

soft. 

pagun 

dense. 

hingun 

' Imngry. 

musiin 

upside down. 

piun 

white. 

maun 

black. 

Mktsun 

red. 

kharnm 

green. 


piishhun yellow. 


Other important endings are — ’■en : pucUn, 

cold, hanen^ Mkaren, bitter; -aJc : ehiinah, small, 

thin, siihalc (Persian snlmh)^ light, pattalc, short of stature ; 
-ar : mhhari strong, nibhar, weak, mandar, short of stature ; 
and -or : pazzoi\ fat, nizzor, weak, laahor, cowardly. 

§ 78 . I3i the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form ; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gender 
nor by the number of the word to which it relates : dd 
zdifaghdk nshlcim o, these women arc slender ; hamo 
dagglte birr happa^ don’t make those cows wild. 

§79. The attributive adjective plays a comi^arativtdy small 
part in the language. The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain coinph'xity of thoughii, 
to which the Brahid is not always equal. Evj'n such, a 
simple idea for instance as ‘ a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Brahui mind stiq) by 
step : asi handaahas nestgdr assaka, lumma-ta* pnr assaka^ 
pdre-ta^ a man was poor, his mother was old, ho said to her, 

§ 80 . The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case, number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap- 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a piart? it must take on an ending 
exj )ressive of definiteness or the reverse, 

§81. The ending expressive * of indefinitencss is ~o: mi 
chatto marm^ a lazy lad; haluno indmm, a large reward; 
chuiiahho chukicas, a small bird ; pen bisstmo ddctkis^ another 
certain piece of news. In the case of haltm, big, chimak, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending : hallo indmas, a large reward ; ehmo 
chukkas, a -small bird. The compensating donbling of I in 
hallo from hal-un will be noted. 

§ 82 . Nouns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular : nmi jwdno 
mrnd iire^ you are good youths ; e kul maiino liulll o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plmal meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective : 
gandaghd handaghdleto de giddrefpa, don’t consort with bad 
men. This often explains the definite turn which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jiodnangd hedUe 
gandaghd InitagJidk slioUra, (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions. 

§ 83 . The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici- 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§213), arc subject to the same rules as the 
ordinary adjective ; jwdno kdrem karoko handagJtas. lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work; tafoko 
darmm-as* a door that is shut; kunolo gird-as, an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may he attached, to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§150, etc.) : 
aMkadaro draWki^ts ? a tree of what size ? asi hullo deas, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adyerbs (§182) : damo luchcho mdras^ such a 
vicious lad ; and even from one of the postpositions (§380) : 
mdm-hdro sarddraSt a chief like you. 

§84. Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -angd, -d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -angd : 
sunangd shahr, the deserted village; saMktangd lat, the hard 
stick ; Jctibangd the humpbacked beggar ; Jmlkmgd 

nmt, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is .* 
ptund huIU, the white horse : mur g/m nd Icasar, the long road ; 
cMmaJsIcd (chund) mdr^ the little boy, as opposed to halund 
{halld) mar, the big boy, the elder son; Mkuddnd laroJid 
lidTem, the work done by God; Tcunom dir, the drinking 
water. If the adjective ends in ~d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending (<?/. §36. d ) : zehdghd 
(zehd-d) masif, the pretty daughter; gandagjkd (ganda’d) 
mar, the bad son. 

§ 85 . Although tliis simple rule for the use of *d and 
-angd is firmly established — it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -na and 
-and in the case of the noun (§36. a ) — it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zordkangd 
mrnd, the strong youth, saMbid lat, th(^ bard stick, as loose- 
deviations from the normal. 

§86. In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings -hono, -hond, which attached to the crude noun 
■transform it into an adjective of similarity : halkgno sdddras, 
an animal like a mouse ; nd Uumkond handagh, the man like 
your brothef. These may be similarly attached to the pro- 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique hase : 
hanhono mdras, a lad like me ; mhond mlfa, the woman like 
thee; mnhond sarddk, the chiefs like us; numJeom dttzz, 
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tMeves like you ; otoo a blackguard like liim. 

These formations are specially .remarkable in that there are 
no corresponding crude adjectives which might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidehtly bear some relation to 
the ending -haml, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity : da sajjie hi ni 
hmngatl us, Mengalhaml kappes-ta, don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you’re roasting ; nl tend Uumto Bdz 
Khdnhdnai kappes, don’t employ the Baz Khan method in 
the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 
may in turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings : dd dmJcdnaio hdremas e, 
this is an action characteristic of a thief ; oil liiiohhdnnlo 
dushmamas hanto liarfenus, you’ve harboured a camel-like 
grudge against me. 

§87. Ill the case of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
-Iko : cmillko de, the first day ; momho tii, the next month ; 
pad'iho lashhar, the rear-guard ; nidmlko Jmch, the middle 
camel ; chapplho nat, the left foot ; rdstlho du, the right 
liand (an expression which may be used metaphorically as in 
English: m hand rdstlho du us, you are my right hand). 
This (‘iiding is sometimes curtailed to -ho : shefho mulh, the 
low country ; hurzho {hur^dnho, hurziho) mash, the high hill. 
Though the definite adjective in these and similar cases regu- 
larly ends in -Iho, the ordinary forms are generally admissible : 
rdstangd, chappangd, shefdngd, etc. In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending -Iko, is not an adjective 
but a substantive : mon, front, pad, back, Qiidm, middle. The 
ordinary genitives of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a definite adjective : momnd Jjandagh, the first man : 
padand llum, the next brother ; nidniand huch, the middle 
camel, 

§88. The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 
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follow it for om|>liasis : ImlUca jwdno halh o hurcik, got a 
liorse, a really good one, and come ; jtmnangd hcimod ms 
ki nl halkm-fa, tlie best place was the one yon occupied. 
The adjective may even be separated from its nonn : 
hazgjiar o dmldar cmm hegundo, the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 

§ 89 . This leads on to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent substantive. The declension of 
the adjective in -d, -cmgd, proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declension of the possessive genitive (§54), except that 
there is only one form of the plural, -dtd, -dte and so 
on : musi llimdu balld %>dre, of the three brothers the eldest 
said ; handd sharrangde peMfer mcmtatl, they made this 
good man enter the mosque; e htUlldi sicdr mafa^ elo 
jwdnangdfdi swdr ma, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one ; dd cMbmkkdte gala karaJe, let tlicse little 
ones go ; kuntangd lashslnteto rutipa, temngdteto rida, don’t 
reap with the lilunt sickles, use the sharp ones; Miuddnd 
karokd kane mcmzur e, I accept the act of God : tend jirga 
tulohdte hatangd, he called his jirga assessors; kahokMd 
raMdi tm, he sat near the dead ; da dlk kunol affas, 
kmoldte kata, this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§ 90 . The declension of th(j definite adjective in -tko is 


very similar : 

■ 



Singular. 

Plural. 

IJom. 

avaUko, the first one. 

(waltkok. 

Gen. 

amUkotid> 

amdlkotd. 

Dat. 1 

avallkoe. 

amUkoie. 

Acc. 5 



Abl. 

avaUkordfii {amUhodn). 

maUkotedn. 

Inst. 

maWeorat, {maUkoat). 

amWcoteaL 

Gonj. 

amllkotOi {maltkoHo). 

cwallkoteto. 

Loc, 

amMkotl. 

amUkotei?., 


avallkordi} {avaUhodi). 

malikotedi. 
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Tlie other case-suffixes are similarly attached. As hi the 
case of the possessive noun (§54) there is an optional form 
of the plural in -fk, -fta, etc. Examples : rdstlho paragjum 
bafes, chapplkofdn banik, please don’t come from the liglt 
side, come from the left; tend rdstlko duat kappa-ta, 
chapplkofat ha-ta, don’t do it with your right hand but with 
your left; chapplko ducmd sivdteto khan hU-a kattavaka. 
Mkidl'ta hdz rdstikotedi assaka, the Khan wasn’t talking to 
the riders on his left hand, he was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right. 

J9L The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood : aga hallo khwdhisa. i hucliGhe Msmiut, aga 
nshlo khiodhisa, I hete hesunut, if it’s a big one yon want, 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, I’ve lu'ought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in English ; if the noun is omitted its place is 
supplied by the noun asit^ one ; nand hddslid la ahoro asitt 
our king is a cowardly one ; dd Imlll asllo asUt e, this 
horse is a well-bred one; ballo melhas neki hattanut, 
elnmakko asitto bassimul, I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of asit being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive : dd JiulU a&Uoas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one ; chunakkoaseto hassunut^ 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers hack to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present affirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, an apparently euphonic 
final is added to it : Muland mashk saMiton o> the Mula 
hills are stiff ones ; nd hafrokd girdle hul jiodnon o, the 
thing* you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kul 
hahmon un, nmn ehunakkon ure^ we are all big ones, you 
are all small. 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§92. The comparative degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix -Ur to the positive : e,g.^jwdnth% skartir, 
better; battir (for had-Ur), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : e nctjofd 
are dasd battir e, that sick person is now worse ; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative : amldn maehchi shartir e, he’s a little 
better than formerly ; Chiltannd mash Mnrddrndrdn burztir 
Ohiltan hill is higher than Murdar ; hand tufahnd simi 
ndfdn nmrtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of battir, worse,* as 
an intensive adverb ; da battir jwdn e, hi i ne SehlM liar de 
Idiamv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in. Sibi. 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings : dd JmlU jiodn off, asi jimlntiro 
hidltas kata, this horse is no good, bring a better one ; hamS 
huf&tird mashdi lagga, climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none, 

§93. But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without ; the positive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative : penand malhdn tend nicmr jiodn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of tlie stock 
Brahui hits at the somin-law) ; gandaghd ahmddn nest7-ia 
jimn e, it’s better to have no children at all than bad oiu;s ; 
hand hulU hulldn jwdn f, my horse is the best of the lot. 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often tbf.iii not ; 
there is 3*aroly any difficulty in gathering from tln^ coiit(‘xt 
whether hand hidli jwdn e means, for instance,* my horse is 
a good one, my horse is better than this or that, or is thc^ 
best of all. 

§94. The adjective may be intensilied by its unusual 
position in tbe sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or by 
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tlic proiixing of some word meamng most, very, quite *. haz- 
jiDchi, very good ; sakht Jchivask. most happy, and so on. Or 
recourse may be had to the primitive device of reduplication : 
asi jwdiio jwdno hiiohchas ImnM Jiata^ bring a particularly 
good camel for me. 
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§95^ The Cardinal Knmbers are as follows ; — 


1. asit, asi. 

11. ymda. 

21. hist 0 yak. 

2. irat, ird. 

12, dwasda. 

22. hist 0 do. 

3. mmit, musi. 

13. sizda. 

30. SI. 

4. char. 

14. char da. 

40. chil. 

5. panch. 

15. pdzda. 

50. panjd. 

6. shash. 

16. shazda. 

60. shast. 

7, haft 

17. havda. 

70. haftdd. 

8. hashf. 

18. hazhda. 

80. hashfdd. 

9. noh. 

19. nozda. 

90. navad. 

10, dah. 

20. hist. 

101. sad 0 yak. 

102. sad 0 do. 

103. sad 0 sei. 
200. do sad. 

300, sei sad. 

100. sad. 


1 , 000 . Mmr. 

100,000. laJc. 

10,000,000. kror. 

All but the f^rsfc three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds l)y the loan-words do, s&L There are a few 
unimportant variants : thus, the nasalisation in the tons is 
sometimes omitted. Some of the more l^ackward tribes, such 
as the Sumalari and Mengai, regularly count ])y scores : m?m 
blsi 0 dali, vO; cJidr bM, 80; ird hash tad, 160. The higher 
numbers aTC rarely used. 

§96. Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 
in a two*fold sliape : asit, imt, mimt are nouns of number, 
while as% ird, mmi are numeral adjectives. The nouns 
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of mimber and the otlier eardinals used as sncli are declinable 
in tlie singular like ordinary* substantiyes : mmittdn asU 
hmhdr e, of tbe three one is wise ; cld imgh niimd char and e, 
0 chorihm nand e, this bread belongs to yon four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in the plural : dd hasarat saddle ledra harera, hundreds come 
and go by this road ; dd bdghatl saddtedl pul are, in this 
garden there are flowers in hundreds. 

§97. Used as adjectives the numerals are of course ijide- 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45) : hand ird 
mar o, I’ve two sons ; Mst handaah kashur hindr, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptically of age as in Englisli : dd 
hulll hall char e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 

§ 98 . The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : hame pazdagjj^d (pdzddvgd) rupdlh, those fifteen rupees 
in full ; hame hlstangd bandaahdh ki kasarat ]^andn~td, 
dad 0 , hassuno, as for all those twenty men ‘ we saw on the 
road, here they are, they’ve come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number : hamo asittd mdr e, he’s the 
only son; hame irattaugd shasMkdte haUt, bring* both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exception of the first, are naturally not used in tlie 
indefinite form : I asitto handagjMxse ut, I am a man alone 
in the world. ^ . 

§99. The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive, (q/! §89) : dd kulle rdjdn hamo amtid 
saltsune, of all these tribesmen he’s the only one who has 
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stiTviYed ; hawie bistoAigdh hi ni ^dresdi bassuno hatano f 
liaye all those twenty of whom you were speaking, come or 
not ? mmittdie-ta tiss, he gare her the three, i£., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan diyorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 

■§100. The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suffixing 4mlho, with the exception of the first, which is tlie 
loan-word ami with the definite suffix ~iko (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number : — 


Eirst, 

mallko. 

Second, 

irattimlko. 

Third, 

musitUmlko- 

Eourth, 

chdrimlho. 

Eifth, 

panchimlko, etc. 


§101. There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avaUho : monlJco, muhlko, monmid. 
mtiham. These are derived from the nouns moUi muh, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -iho (§87), ^vhile the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of iraitimlho, second, is sometimes taken by elo, 
the other (§167). 

§102. The ordinals are pri.)narily adjectives. Used as 
substantives tliey are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -tho (§90) : imi ten-pa-ten hU-a hem, 
musUUmihona antas ? when two chat together what biisinoss 
is it of the third ? — two’s company, three’s none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 

§103, Collective Numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by addings the termination ; mn dahl harena hnrin hi 
numemi at jangahi pesh tammire, well come in a Ifody of 
ten to see how many of you will sally forth to show fight ; 
lashkare Mkandt, pancM dahl blstl aff^ hd& e, I saw the army, 
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it's not a band of five or ten or twenty, it’s a host ; asittml 
Mhudd jwmi e, God inhisonensss is good; Masiungnd kasaraf 
dmmk chart o panchldi haitning-a happanai maga asittml 
hinmg mushldl e, on the Mastnng road thieves can’t attach a 
party of four or five, but it’s not easy to travel by oneself ; 
chart 0 pcmclnto chihdr-a topasa, they won’t molest a party 
of four or five. 

§104. Distributives are expressed by re])ea.ting’ the cardi- 
nals : I ofte ird ird Q‘upa2 Usmt, I paid tliem two rupees each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverb- 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending’ being suffixed 
to the latter numeral only (§51) : t ofte irat irattdi tanlfjici 
tivisa hlridfa, I went on giving them their pay two at a time ; 
but hlstdi Imdb Icaralc, calculate by scores ; laslikar dtrdi 
much mass, char chcirdi dir kunisa liimra, the army' collected 
at the water and the men kept on drinking in relays of 
four. 

§105. Approximate lumbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by snfhxing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
(^§74) : i- ofte daJias nipal tissut, I gave them about ten 
rupees ; del kasarat btstas (dicmdt, I saw twenty or so on this 
road ; panchas de-a marek hi t bassiinut, it’s something like 
live days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive : dah deasedn 
gud ddkd rdhi marot, I shall probably start from here after 
ton days or so. Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together : dak pdzda hanninyatl o, 
some ten or fifteen are actually coming. Sometimes both, 
modes of expressing approximation are combined : hazhda 
tfistas hulli sarddrnd mondi hesur, they brOught about 
eigliteen or twenty horses before the chief ; kamo melhte Id 
ni ]dband8'us„ dahaa yd pdada-as niarera, the sheep you saw 
are between ten and fifteen in number. 
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§106. Multiplicatives are formed by adding (fold) 
to the cardinals : yaktal, sirfgle^, diitali double, two-fold, seital, 
tliree-fold, cMrtal, four-fold, and so on. The comparative 
recontneSvS of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the fo].*ins yakfal, dutal, seital are much more common 
than asital, irdtal, musitaL The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in d'li/ial will be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can be actually 
folded or bent ; dd yaktalo gudas e, dutaloas hat a, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-fold ; I ond zagjkme dutal 
karet, I bent his sword double. 

f 

§ 107 . Fractional Numbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian : seiak, a third, chdi'ik, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), panokik, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chieliy used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : mnd mulkdn nand 
sarddr hashUh-a> halek, our chief takes an eighth from our 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is kap, half : 
memdne at iraah tissm, asit o kappas yd imt o kappas ? how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves ? To be noted is sad o kappas, 150. The 
Persian word nem, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o nem, one and a 
half, do 0 nem, two and a half, sei o nem, three and a half. 

§ 108 . Numeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by mr {jdr), time : asl vdr (asi jar), 
once, ird 'odr, twice, mmi mri thrice, char vdr, four times, 
sad vdr (satar), a hundred times. The place of ird vdr in the 
peculiar sense of ‘ again ’ is often taken by lojdr (for elo jdr) 
or by pendwdr (apparently a contraction of pen-do-vdr). In 
the case of the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with, vdr are generally ousted , by aslka (aslska), h'dska, 
mmlka {mmlsha), that is to say, the locatives in 48kd, 4kd 
(§4jl) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the case- 
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endings is sliortened, and that they are attached, not to the 
nouns of number as might have* been expected, but to the 
numeral adjectives (for the converse cf. §98) : aslJm M kite 
hingm pendwdr harrifpa, when you’ve heard a thing once 
don’t ask again; I daro irdska hassuti ne Khcmtmati I came 
twice yesterday but didn’t see you; I ne irdsJm mmika 
pdrmnt M d& kasarat hafn, I’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, properly ‘ once,’ also 
means ‘ for a while ’ : mm asika himpere, don’t go for a few 
minutes Aslkato, which appears to be an example of the 
combination of two case-suthxes, -ik and -to, means * all at 
once,’ ‘suddenly’: ofk hit’ a karera, I asika to pehdt, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically : 
satar ganda mare, mcirdn jwdn e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a bettei" man than his son ; nl satar zordk mares, 1 nd 
khalol affat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man' to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with ItanddMkadar 
(or variants, §150), this much : mnsi handdMkadar dir 
hat a, bring three times as much water as this ; andaMadae 
ki ares, hist anddkhadar mares, hanedi banning-a kappesa, 
though you become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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THE^ PEOEOUE. 

The Personal Pronouns. 

§ 109 . There are three personal pronouns ; i and m foi' 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ta for the 
oblique cases of the third person. The missing nominatiYos 
of the third person are supplied by the demonstratives, which 
aiso afford optional and generally emphatic forms of the 
oblique oases. The terminations of the verb are in them- 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§ 110 . The plural of respect has no place in Brahui ; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as Mwdja, master: thus Miwdja jor <?, 
Mwajand male jor o ? is the mastei’ well, are the master's 
sons well ? is the proper salutation to a cliief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries m jor us, nd mak jor o ? are you ■well, 
are your sons well ? 

§ 111 . 


The First Person. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Kom. 

% I. 

nan, we. 

G-en. 

hand. 

nand. 

Dat. ' 
Acc. j 

t hane. 

nane. 

Abl. ^ 

hamdn. 

nanedn. 

Inst. 

haneat. 

naneat. 

ConJ. 

hanto. 

nanto. 

Loc. 

hmetl. 

nanetu 


kanedi. 

naneai. 
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The Second Person. 


Siiigiilar. 

Plural. 

Horn. 

nl, thou. 

mmi, you. 

Gen. 

nd. 

•tnmid. 

Dat. ' 



Ago. 

^ 7ie. 

mmie. 

Abl. 

nedn. 

nmnedn. 

Inst. 

neat. 

numeat. 

Conj. 

neto. 

mmto. 

Log. 

netl. 

mmietl. 


nedi. 

nwmedi. 


I'lie supplementary cases are kanki, for my sake ; kane-is, 
kanesh (kane-isk), kanek^ with me, at my house, in my 
possession; kaneskd {kmie-iskd), kanekd, up to me ; the plural 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 

§112. There are several peculiar features in this declen- 
sion : the use of -d as the suffix of the genitive singular; the 
appearance of the inflexional increment -«?- in the singular as 
well as in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular ; the omission of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both, numbers and also in the case coin- 
pounded with the suffix -ki ; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of tlie pluralising particle -k, 

§113. Examples: i nimto harevn, ITl come with you; 
sardar nHon <?, tlie chief is speaking to thee ; mmedn der 
dPr Jiindno ? from among you which ones have goite ? nmieat 
Httning-a mafak, no fleeing can be done by us ; mmieti dd 
core !chcmbpa7^a, I don’t see this power in you ; kanetl mime 
kdrem e ? have you any business with me ?. hm' nekl badlas 
•mass, 7iedit e, whatever the result, good or ill, the responsi- 
lu'lity is on thee; nd kus kane^is {kmie-isk^ kaneW) aff, thy 
shirt is mot with me ; numd tlubm isto 7imie nmiesk gidm-efe, 
your brother spent the night with us last night; nmeskd 
{■^rnriekd) tene i^asef, bring thyself up to us, 
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Tlie discLissioii of the enclitie iise of the pronoims of the 
first , and second persons may he conTeniently postponed (§117) 
until after tlie discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun. 

§114. The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, singular 
plural -td, which refers to animate and inanimate 
objects indifferently, is only used in the oblique cases. Tlie 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstratives, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
0 {hamo) is generally employed, the definite dd (Jiandd), 
this, and (9 {hame), that, being reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§ 115 . The simple 4a {4d) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. Tlie other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are in turn 
suffixed to a base I- 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

— he, she, it. 

— they. 

Gen. 



Pat. 

> 4a. 

4d. 

Aco. 

) 


Abl. 

l~a,n4a. 

I~dn4d. 

lust. 

l-at4a. 

¥ott4d. 

Conj. 

l4o4a* 

l4o4d. 

Loc. 

l-‘fl4a. 

I4i4d. 


i-di4a* 

t*di4d. 


To these may be added hM4a, for him, her, it f his4a, 
I4slc4a^ in his, her, its possession, etc, ; I48hd4a^ up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 
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iniimpovtant in practice, tlie occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as Ijcaiing on the probalile* deidvation of -ta from tlio 
reflexive ten, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-ha from han- in the case of the hrst person (§117). 

§iia The simple enclitic -ta {-M) is properly attached 
to the end of the word to which it stands in the closest 
relation : hava-ta pare, his father said ; hma pdre-ta, the 
father said to him; zaglmi-tan haneam gum mass, I lost 
his sword; Mkalhut-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the norm it defines : t ay art 
mass bardmnd-td, preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects : 
bdva-fa pdre-ta, his (or her) father said to her {or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence ; sarddr harrife mnta, the chief asked him ; 
masif hind Uotd, the girl went with them ; &aijae hi hhand. 
bash mass dudengd Idita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her ; dd puchche mMg]id iMtd, she sewed 
this cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in. 
intimate relation to’ some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asit Ultd hushdr 
assaha, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, how^ever, often arbitrary : ni Itotan hinak, ne 
shihdrnd jahe nishdn-a etih, you go with him, he’ll point 
you out the shooting-ground; hulUe hand laita hatarifis, 
please got my horse brought by him. 

§117. The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. 
— On tlie analogy of the pronoun of the third jjerson, -ha and 
-vie are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of tiie first and 
secon(| persons singular : malhiedca hich pdpes, please don’t 
say anything to my sons ; dd hUe antei pdtaves-ha T why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? Mkalhus-ha, you struck me ; 
mdre-ne Shdlhotdn hesut, I brought thy son from Quetta ; 
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hme-ne Inme hwhahm Jci clrm( ke-ne, mn:y that clog bite 
tlice that knows thee (a proveiib not unlike the Irish * better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know ’). These 
forms arc even used instead of the reflexive (of. §120) : 
Mreme-hi lAdds Jsattmmt, ama neto I haven’t 

finished my work, how can I come with you ? sabaMke-ne yat 
haMamm? haven’t you got your lesson by heart? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
oven extended to the plurals of the first and second persons. 
The Nichavis, for instance, make use of expressions like 
Idialkus-fian, you beat us, pdrm-tnim>, we said to you, instead 
of. the ordinary nane mmi'^ pdren. This usage is, 

however, iLiadinisible in the standard language. 

§118. In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouns, ]}lni‘al as well as singular, are linked eiiclitically 
with tlie base I- by means of the ordiaary case-encliags : 
l-ildumd cld ffors Mbtinisa ki nl thiiui’a pdaa ? do yon see tins 
power in mo, that yon speak thus ? clmino hdremas Itond Ivjre 
k'i kciscis dnshnanto l‘app, he dealt with thee in a way no one 
would deal with his enemy ; nand male uvmiand pnld}\ they 
looted ns of our property ; musdfirlCm H hemnr, iHnmnd (wl 
hesur ? wlien they returned from tlieir journey, what did they 
bring for you ? In tlio case of the singular pronouns thr 
enclitic forms -I'a and ^ne often oust the ordinary genitives in 
this formation : dd kdre’inc hi ikika hards, hamlnn chds ki 
kaue hali'd-nl halkns, if you did this work foi* my sake, ]deas^‘ 
consider me your humble servant (lit. that you }>urchased me 
with a price) ; i-is-ka liarohi ki Iranis nd e, all you may see 
in my possession is yours ; hamo dd hdreme mine knnjih ki 
malctmat harife-ne^ ho'H make thee do this thing to get tliee 
blamed; nd'Uum H ddkd hind, has p'mids tare mine, maga 
hieh matau-ne, when thy brother .left here, he told nrany a 
lie about thee, but there was no harm done thee (lit. he cut 
many an onion on thee, or bajdi-ne, on thy back). 
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Tt may be noted in. anticipation tliat the genitiyo ot tlie 
reflexive (but not of tbe interrogative or demonstrative) is 
similarly used enclitically in the compound forms (§121). 

Tlie Beflexive Pronoun. 

§ 119 . It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ten^ has only been preserved in the foreign com- 
pound tm-pa-ten {tem-pa-ten), lit. self by self, amongst our- 
selves, yourselves, themselves {cf. 386). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
way as in English : dd Jcdreme tenat T^alds karer, they 
flnislled this work (by) themselves; ? tenat hindt, I went 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns ; the declension is the same for both 
numbers 

Gen. tend, of self, of selves. 

Bat. 1 


Conj. Unto. 


The supplementary cases are : tenki ; tem4s, tenesh 
[tene-isk), fenek; teneskd {Une-iskd) , tenekd. The only case 
wdiioh presents a deviation from the model of the j^ersonal 
j>ronouiis is the instrumental, tmat, based as it is not on tlie 
oblique base but on the crude form. 

§120. The reflexive, which may be used of any person 
in any number, refers back properly — but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently — to the subject of the sentence; 
I tme bitiva hnohehan, I’ll throw myself from the camel ; 
bitpa tme, don’t throw thyself ; ndjoT kare Une, he feigned 
himself ill; said karen Un-pa-Un, we took counsel one 
with another ; iragh tenki dabo, take food for yourselves ; 
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ofi ne Unto mrur-a dera, they will ceitainly take you with 
them; tenefi dd zore J^ampara, I don’t see this power in 
myself; dd ondre tene-is clarak M dare hoghih, take this 
lad aw’ay to thy house as he’s crying here ; Jvuchclidtd much 
hanningnd kdreme tenedi liarfenun, we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence ; as a rule it follows its noun unless some 
emphasis is required : hdme tend pares, thou didst say to thy 
father ; i tend hdmghdn Mkar hareU I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘ at one’s own cost ’ : aga hanto naukar-a saUsa 
iragh tenedn Imn^ I ne chara dak rupal etwa^ if you’ll take 
service ■with me, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give you ten rupees. 

§ 121 . The genitive of the reflexive is used enclitioally 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal pronouns (§118) : I dd girdte 
muchchdi Idd-tend Jialhunnt, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself ; nl hand kulle J^arche IdnUnd etisa^ 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket; 
0 kane UotenCi sarddris dare^ he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; memdnte Imlle is to I4s-tend jah tissm^ 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§ 122 . The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces- 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence : kane tenedi 
hdvar aff hi dd hit kane ydt sale. I’ve no faith in mysclE 
that this saying will stick in my mind; ofte tenedi Idvar 
aff) they have no faith in themselves; mmc tend kdrem 
hard e, you’ve your own work to do. 

§123: Another use of the reflexive when referriug other- 
wise than to the subject of the sentence is to emjliasisc a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it : hand tend 
Jmllle hata, bring my own horse ; dd da glm r mmd tend e ? 
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is tMs land your own? dere dere Mkalhf Imne tene Mkcilky 
ham mate Mkalh, nd tend llmie Mkalk, whorp. exactly did he 
strike? he struck me myself, and iny sons, and even thy 
brother ; sarddr hi nume Mkalh, ’ndib Moli pdtav-ta ? ndihe 
tene Mkalh, vi^hen the chief struck you, did his deputy say 
nothing to him ? why, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitive and dative-accusative this usage is possibly 
somewhat rare : derto bass ? hanto tento bass, with whom 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 

§124, But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
whioh. jind, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi ; daoMr 
ndjindand e yd nl ehara hazahar us? is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? antei ham mare Mkalere ? 
nd mdr antas mare? nan ndjinde Mkalena, why do you beat 
my son ? what does thy son matter ? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : nd urd mate tend hasfene, jind~ta Mndne, thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herseH is Bed ; 
sarddrnd jind hamore tus, the chief himself sat there. Less 
commonly precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective : jinde sarddrdi ne-a deva, I’ll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde hane Mkolum aff, I’ve no wheat 
myself ; I jinde Human dd Mte bingut, I heard this from the 
brother himself. The final vowel of jind~e appears to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian i^dfat like the final vowel of 
hiill-e, muchch-e, and other pronominal adjectives (§ 156 ). 

The Demonstratives, 

§105. There are three demonstratives, the near demon- 
strative dd, this, the remote e, that, and o, w^hioh lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, •and is therefore generally 
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employed when, a demonstratiye is required to take the place 
of a definite article or of'thfe pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are liandd, harne, hamo, com- 
pounded with the Persian \am. Though intensive in form, 
these, like their Baluchi counterparts, are not always intensive 
ill force. 

§126. ‘CTsed as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable : lii mvfae liame 
hmclaaJdo mon ete^ send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms ddraho, eralw, oraho^ in which stress 
seems to be laid on the element of position ; eraho Mkctf kdnd 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 

§127. Used as substantives they are fully declinable ; — 


Singular. 


Nom. 

dd, ddd, this. 

e, ed, that. 

0 , od, this, that. 

Gen. 

ddnd. 

end. 

ond. 

Dat. ) 
Aoe. ) 

ddde. 

ede. 

ode. 

Abl. 

ddrdn. 

erdn. 

Ofdn. 

Inst. 

ddraf (dddat). 

erat {edat). 

orat (odaf). 

Conj. 

ddfto [ddto). 

erto (eto). 

Of to (oto ) . 

Log. 

ddU. 

Ui. 

oil. 


ddfdi* 

erdi. 

Plural. 

ordL 

Norn. 

ddfk. 

tifk. 

ofk. 

Gen. 

dafta. 

eftd^ 

qftd. 

Bat. ^ 
Acc. 3 

ddfte. 

efte. 

qfte. 

Abl. 

ddftedn. 

eftedn. 

oftedn. 

Inst. 

ddfteat. 

eft eat. 

qft(?ai. 

Conj. 

dd/teio. 

efteto^ 

ofteto. 

Log. 

ddftetl. 

eftetl. 

often. 


ddftedi. 

eftedL 

oftedi. « 


The supplementary oases are : ddid or ddrhi, for tlu^ sake 
of thi.s one ; darts (dddis), ddfisk {dddish), in tin', possession 
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of this one, etc. ; ddrwTcd (dddiaha), np to this one, Tvith 
analogous forms in the ease of 'the other two demonstratives. 
The forms ddfeakd, ereskd, oresJcd, which must not be 
confused with ddriskd^ eris/cd, op sled t are adverbial demons- 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as ddre(h)f 
ere(k), oTd{k), mean here or there (§388), 

§128. The majority of the oases are clearly to be 
referred to the nominatives dad, ed, od, with the change 
from d to« r. These forms of the demonstratives are j)iirely 
substantival. The insertion of f in the plural is anomalous. 
Though this form of the plural is universal, the f is not 
infrequently omitted in some Sarawan dialects ; ddh, eh, oh ; 
ddtd, etd, otd ; date, ete, ote, etc. Oeitain Sarawans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step further and retain the -h of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making the 
usual change to : ddhe-td jitd harah, place these of them 
aside {of. §38). 

§ 129 . The declension of the intensive forms is on pre- 
cisely the same lines, ham- or han-, as the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Haruni Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jhalawans corrupt hmidd, handdd into Jiannd, hanndd, 
which they decline in the ordinary way ; Jiamo dmz hi m 
pares hanndd e, this is that thief of whom you spoke ; 
hanedn Ifhullpa, hanmrdn Mkulai don’t fear me but this 
man. finally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in hmidd, 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in Jiame, hamo. 

§ 130 . The nominative forms ddd, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb : hand mailah ddd e, mj meaning is this ; 
7ca7%d Uwn hamed e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
hamo Imndaahdtedn H nmi isto Mimidn, char a handdd 
salisune, this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw last night. In the dative-aecuBative singular the 
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case-ending is occasionally omitted ; hme'untei pasa ? od pd 
U dmm happ, wby do you tell me ? tell Mm not to do so ; 
ed saMkt f^alhut, I beat that man seyerely. Tbe nominatires 
singular are often used as nominatives plural, the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47) : da Mkoohdr, 
these slept ; dmgand hhuUsdn o narrm\ out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment : i orat tend Jedreme harifpara, I won’t get my 
work done by him ; hme ddrat Mkali/pa^ don’t get me beaten 
by this man ; harchi hi pdsa, tenat pd^ eraf pdrifpa, what- 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
fco say it for you ; nd girdh ddli affas, your things aren’t in 
this ; erfo himpa, hanto ha, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me ; oftedn gila kappa, don’t grumble at them ; inf ah 
ddris off, the gun is not with this man ; ddki panch melji 
tissui, I gave five sheep for this; orhi Mkardsas hesunut, 
I’ve brought a bullook for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§425) : hamo handa gk aR hi duli-ta zaahm ms, Shd 
Bdz Mkdn ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan ; handd hi dare tuUngati e, ond mar e, 
this one who’s sitting here is Ms son. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§13^. I’he interrogatives are der? who? ant? what? 
ard? which. Of these refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while ard be used of either. 

§138. who? which is oaly used substantivally, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers;— 


Nom. der, de, who ? 
Cren, dinnd. 
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Abl. derail. 

Inst. deraL' 

Oonj. derto {deto). 

Loc. detl. 

derdi. 

The supplementary cases are ; deki {derki), for ^‘hose 
sake ? deris: derish in whose possession ? etc. ; dermkd, up 
to whom ? The declension, it would seem, is based partly 
on der, partly on the short form de. The genitiye is 
noteworthy. 

U34. Examples : dd handagh der e f who is this man ? 
de hassune ? who has come ? de hassuno ? who have come ? 
e masinlc der o ? who are those girls ? m dinnd mdr m ? 
whose son are you ? m dere Mkands t whom did you see ? 
derdn halkm-ta ? whom did you buy it from? dd Mkards 
derat toning-a marek t by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
derto tuUh ? whom does he live with ? dd iratie ]c]iandS) 
ant'^a cMsa Id hichcM detl e ? you saw these two, what’s 
your opinion — in whom does the villainy lie ? derdi hindnus t 
whom have you gone to ? deki dlr-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water? hand mahm deris e? who has got my 
sword ? isto derisk massums ? whom have you been staying 
with last night? pahrand mr deriskd raeengdne? up to 
whom has the turn for sentry-go got ? 

§135. d)ert though properly confined to persons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomatically in such phrases as : 
nd pin der e ? what is your name ? dd shahrand pin der e ? 
what’s the name of this village? Mkom-ta der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§136. The plural is occasionally employed wheli reference 
is madb to a number of separate individuals : anPa chdsa ki 
dd shahratl derdk hassnnOf dakha dti0u kareno f what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 
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and committed all these thefts? dd Mbal^and derdtedi 
l^onand garndne desa? wliidh individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

1137. The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of surprise or contempt ; o deras mare hi kane 
drogh-taf pde ? who the devil is he fco call me a liar? 
vaMklas hi o Mmr~a heh, deras ond mondi hde ? when he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him? dd dmiydtl 
deras hegham e T in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§ 138 . Ant ? what ? is used both . substantivally and 
adjectivally. As an adjective it is of course indeclinable ; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular : i nd ant gimd^as harenut ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gifd-aseto Mkallmnus-ta, hi o 
hor massime ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant ant hnlau tiss ? what various messages 
did he give? 

§ 139 . As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is applicable to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by the plural : — 


JTorn. 

ant? what? 

Gen. 

antand. 

Dat. I 

ante. 

Acc. 1 

Abl. 

antdn. 

Inst. 

antat. 

Conj. 

antato. 

Loo. 

antati. 

antdi. 

Antahi? for the sake of what ? is the only supplementary 


ease in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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interrogative adverb anteif wby ? wbicb seems to 1m a 
corrupted or possibly older form of the dative-accusative. 

§140, Examples : nd Jmhm ant e ? what is your com- 
mand ? mite torenns ? what are you holding ? I pciret Id 
~neto ant and dv die etiv ? —tend tufaknd, I meant to speak 
to you about what d’you call it ? — about my gun ; nd shara. 
ant and e ? what’s yoiu case about? dd ant an jor massune? 
what’s this made of? m ode ant at Ishalkus hi dmmlmson e? 
what did you strike him with that he’s so hurt? pdlhte 
an tail slidahds ? what did you pour the milk into ? tend 
iraahe antdi hisih, pdfdi yd Iklcjdi? what does he cook his 
food on, fuel or dung ? m antahi hassumis? what have you 
come for? one hand pinat ant o ant pd^'ef what 2 )artiou]ar 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed : antdte nd herdn harennt hi m Mhar hares ? wdiat 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§ 141 . The indefinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning : pdVhte antasHl slidgjids ? 
what did you pour the milk in ? nl antasehi hassuims ? what 
have you come for ? But wdth a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case of der? 
(§1B7) : nd Imhm antes mare ? I nd Idhwdjand hnhme 
■mannipara, wEat’s your order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of your master? nl antas mares? I nehond dahe 
Mkalem, what on earth are you good for? I’ll beat half a 
score like you ; o gharlh antas mare ? nl zordhaseto tene 
are/, what of that poor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit. 
entangle thyself with a strong one) . 

§142. ArH? which? is applicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, -^and as such 
is of course indeclinable. It means properly ‘ which of two 
or more?’ nd ard said e? which is your advice (of the 
proposals under consideration) ? as opposed to nd said ant e? 
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what is your advice (generally) ? da ard handagh e ? which 
man is this ? dd handaah der € ? who is this man ? ard ImlU 
ne dost e? which horse do you fancy? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hard? 

§143. The particular case of the adjective ard qualifying 
the noun asit deserves separate notice. The force of the 
compound ard-asit ? (ardsU ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ard : dd musittdn ard-asit 
Jcattd ? of these three which one won ? handd mlfa ardsitnd 
mar eh? to which one will this woman belong? hardsittdi 
nd gumdn e ? on which one does your suspicion rest ? ^ 

§144. As a substantive ard is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

ard ? ardd ? which one ? 

ardfk ? which ones ? 

Gen. 

ardnd. 

ardftd. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

1 arade. 

ardfte. 

Abl. 

ardfdn. 

ardftem. 

Inst. 

ardrat (arddat^ ard-ai). 

ardfteat. 

Conj. 

ardrto [ardto). 

ardfteto. 

Loc- 

ardtl. 

avdftetl. 


ardfdi. 

ardftem. 


The supplementary cases are: ardhi? or ardrU? for 
the sake of which one ? ardris ? ardrisk ? in the possession 
of which one ? etc. ; ardrishd ? {arddiskd ?) up to which 
one? Ardreik) ? ardreskd? are interrogative adverbs 
(§ 388 ) meaning where ? up to which place ? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -/- ; ardh ardtd, etc. 

§145. Examples : dd daggl ardnd e ? to which one docs 
this cow belong ? made halkm ? which one did you •take ? 
ardrat hhalhmAa ? with which did you strike him ? hamo 
handagjk ki ni pares ardd e? the man you spoke of— -which 
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is lie? (or: wliere is lie? ardd also meaning’ where ?) ; 
armto bmsmie f with which on^ has he come ? ImchcJidte 
ardfdn hesus ? which one did yon bring the camels from ? 
dd razdntedn dUe ardU sJidakdi ? which of these pots did 
yon pour the water into ? tufah ardris e ? which one’s got 
the gnn ? dd meUitetl ard ard nd o t among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours ? ardfh rasengdno f which ones 
haye arrived ? ardftedn us ? from what family are you ? 
dd hdreme ardfteld karenm ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? 

' The Possessive Pronoun. 

§ 146 . The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§64), they are 
treated as independent substantives^ declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension ; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun ; there is an optional 
form of the plural in -fh^ save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form, 'fid : ddftdk, eftdk, oftdk, 
ardftdk ; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two /’s 
is obvious. 

§ 147 . Examples : dd kuchak hand this dog is mine ; 
nd hulll resh e, kandnd resh jor massune, your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed j td hi kand hucliche 
illetanus, I nde ille^para, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; I tend vunde harfemiti tendfte harfho, 
eftdte illeho, I’ve taken my share, do yon take yours and 
let theirs alone ; e chdkliu kunt e, kandrat tar 4a , that 
knife’s blunt, cut it with mine; kand ditar 7idfto lahr-a 
huin^ak, your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 

doesn’t boil with yours) ; nd Ul kand mdris aj)\ mris <?, your 
■' ■ - ■■■■■ ' ■ ■■ 

^ Abstract substantiTes may be formed from some of the possessive 
pronouns by suffixing -t: tenatan ere himjpa, o leana diosJiman e, for our 
friendship’s sake, don’t go there, he’s my enemy. 
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'bo’W' isn‘t with my son, it’s witli yours ; tend ramne Jiaia^ 
tend f elate handti shdghpa, fetch your own pot and don’t 
pour your oil into mine ; nmd Mkardsteto nand tend haz gJi o.h 
hindno, mimMeto kasm ajf', <mx own cultivators Inwc gone 
wdfcli our bullocks, there’s no one with yours ; aga dd harem, e 
hand mdraki happesy tendhl ka-ta, if you won’t do this for 
my son, do it for yours ; nand daahdtedi m hhidl-a happesa; 
tendftedi gird~as hi nedn-a mareh^ hoshish-a hesa^ you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own; mmi nmid sidldtedn 
Mkwash ure, tendtedn antei Mkar ure ? you’re pleased eiiough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own ? 
ncmd kontdte hi nl dattamis, pen dinndte daremis ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have yon taken ? 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nd hulUnd lagJidm handndfdn mutlmn e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nand hhacJiattd 
UtUhdh arer^ mmidftdh hargJioh o, the tails of our mules 
aren’t clipped yet, those of yonrs are ; nand urdtd hara»dtetl 
hafl are, mmidftdteU chara mehh o, in the beams of onr 
liouses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails ; nand claggltd dhhuh p^irr o, oftdtdh MkdU o, the 
mangers of onr cows are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous mode of expression is generally 
avoided. 

The Indefinite Pronoun. 

§149. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the natnrij oj’ 
pronouns. Though it is unnecessary to preserve any parti - 
cnlar orderr certain of the pronouns which are connected by 
similarity of meaning or use will be grouped tog('ther.'^ The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, hut it seems unneces- 
sary to be exhaustive. 
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§150, J>aTclia>dm\ ilahliar^ Mmlclim, tills much. 

OJcliadm\ oJd1mi\ qJcIku oJ&lias. so much. 

E]cliad(i}\ e7c7ia}% e^hnSf that much. 

A hlmdar 9 aJcJiar 9 a^a 9 aJchas 9 hnw much ? 

The initial dd, o, e are the ordinary denionstratiye adjec- . 
tives, and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intenaiA''c 
forms handdkhadm\ hamoJ^adar, hameMkadar, with oorre- 
spondiiig variants; the initial is clearly the particle of 
interrogation contained in ant ? what ? avd ? which ? at ? 
how many ? (§162), and one or two other interrogatives. As 
the latter portion of the pronouns is unmistakably corrupted 
from the Arabic-Persian word qadi% ‘quantity,’ they are 
properly demonstratives and interrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of number also, the demon- 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 

(1) Adjectival use : as adjectives they are of course in- 
declinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular even though 
reference is made to plural number (§46) : ddMtadar (ddMkar, 
ddMka, dakhas) gh alla Jiarf o hata, pick up this much grain 
and bring it ; okha okhadar hlmat harmOi they’ve fixed such 
and such prices ; ekhas maim kungumis Id Icasas 
you’ve eaten more fruit than one should ; akha memdn 
hassuno ? how many guests have come ? But if the pronouns 
are placed in tlio predicate and the subject of the sentence is 
used with plural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plural : memdnk doMtadar bassuno, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 

Attributive use ; as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80) : dakhaso bdMkoas kmrg^ 
ho ate a mouthful this size ; ekha.ro mar as e, he’s a lad that 
size; akhadaro khards o? what size bullocks arc there? 
ddkhasd ddkliasd hulUte H nt hesums, der^a halekdd ? 
who’ll take the horses of the size you've brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantives in tbe definite form : ere path 
tikholc 0 , Immoftean ddTchm^a dakhcmgdte bin o liata, tbe 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along ; oftedn ddlchasdte jiid lea, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use : they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of which is regular : m pd Id i tend melhteM 
dd]^adar-a halera, say you’ll take so much for your sheep j 
hilar aMasna hallms t what price did you give for dates ? 
aMkae yala hares f how many did you let go ? huchohe 
Mkolmito hampenut — ahhato hanipenus~ta ? — doMiadarto. 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat — with how much?— with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handdl^asato hi m bassus, nan rdhha marena, as 
soon as you come, well start ; nan daro hasardi salisasmi 
hlt-a harena, anna Iiite Mkalds hattavesun, handdl^asatl pir 
malingdi yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dlhUadar, dlMkart dlMa, dlMias, are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning 'a little’: 
i pdret hane dir ete, o dlhhadar hes hi hand gnt pdlitau^ I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat ; dlMka si dd ra^dnatl shdgh, 
put a little ghi into this pot ; hane dlMkas pdlh ete> give me 
a drop of milk. 

§ 151 . The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives : ahha hi Iiarfing-a hesa, hamokha hat a, bring as 
much as you can carry ; beitedn aMka hi danning-a hesa, 
hameMka da, take away as much of the grass as you can. 
§ 152 . d.t ? how many ? 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to this in- 
terrogative of number, their place being sirpplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, ddMkadar, etc., supra. 
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(1) Adjectival use : the qualified noun is in the singular 
(§46) : at mar of how inany*lacte are there? at handaghna 
Jiuchchdte dare ? how many men’s camels did he carry ofi? 
at tuisM pir-a Icappah ? for how many months will there be 
no rain ? Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the plural: mdh att o? the lads are how many in 
number ? 

An ordinal adjective, atUmiko? ‘the how manyth? ’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix 4miho (§100) : dd 
attiml'ko handaah e hi I nd padat mon^a etiva, nl hafesa ? 
hojv many men does this make that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? m attimlho d&a haresa ? on what day 
from now will you come ? dd attimlho go e hi dudefingatl 
0 ? what number race is this they’re running off P The pro- 
nominal ordinal may be used substantivally like other ordinals 
(§102) ; dd huehchand hatdrdn I hashtimlhoe deva, nl 
attimlhoe daros ? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Substantival use : at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly : nume&n at tana melhte 
sarhdrhi dareno ? the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Government ? dnzzdtedn atte tafeno, atte gala 
hareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go ? dd l^amtedn attatl dir shag Ms 
0 atte hdrun illds ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour water and how many did you leave dry P dd> draMktdtedn 
altdi chuhkdh hutdm tafeno f on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests ? 6 shalvdre attdi halhtis ? what 
did you buy those trowsers at ? numedn attis tufah are ? 
how many of you have got guns ? ird handaghat hi dd htilll 
toning-a mafah, attat fonmgih ? if this horse Can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him ? nl tene 
attishd hanedn dahhos ? how often do you intend to hide 
j^ourself from me? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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{cf. §48) : aiUo-matUsha chmmid lumma melh-a tarih ? 
liow many more times will tRe ISiief's mother slaughter sheep ? 
yi.e., feasting will turn to hanging before long). 

The plural is occasionally employed ; it is more vague in 
character than the singular : mmiedn attdJc Sisidndi hindno ? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise : dd jangaf/i 
atid'k hasfingdm hindno I what numbers have ])Gen killed 
in this fight ! 

§153. Mmia, mcmatf some, a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manai substantheal. 
Herein the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
maohohi, macJiGhit, a little {infra) ^ but also to the first three 
numerals (§96). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified norm remains in the singular 
(§46) : mana masir hindno, some girls have gone ; mana 
dean gud ndjor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gudcl-a harena, we’ll come after a few days ; mana 
pdtas liata, bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival : manat MidGhdr,mmQ\n.j down ; manate 
Miandt ¥i Mndra, I saw some going off ; manatas Isashur, 
a few died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipdhUedn 
mancitdh Jiindsur, manatdh‘td anna hamore assitra, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival sulfix : i.e,, manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to alone : handagh-manate daro Mkalat tissut, 

I gave SOUK'- me: 1 robes of honour yesterday; de-man atdu giid. 
^esh tamwM, he sallied forth some days later ; memdn-maniafas 
dashd rasmgdno, only a few guests have arrived as yet; 
cdmk-mauadasedn Ichalhnt, I had a shot at a few birds. 
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§154. MacJicM, macJieMt^ a, little ; some. 

(1) Adjectival: enaMw "‘mdchcM ghalla Miarrisime. 
a little corn has sprouted this year,; hane maohcM palh ete, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : nan machcM handaghase tin, nand iraohki klmll'pa. 
we’re only a handful of men, don’t be anxious about our food. 
In the predicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
followed by the copula : enaMko iShdlkotatl handaah tnachehit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few ; but tend kireng 
tininge machchi ha, cut your abusing short. 

' Attributive use : hane neto machcMto hdremas are, JWe 
a petty business with you ; macho hitd gird alidi nand tahh-a 
tammipah, we don’t trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival : pir malingdne ? ddshd machchit 
malinadrie. rakhtas hi Mz malingd, hasar-a mafah, h-hB rniic 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the roadTl be 
im^d^^dhXe; niemdntedn machehUnd dute silldnun, machchit 
handnn tuloTc o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see ; Mz huch du tammitan-ne, 
navd machcMtas dti tamme ne, if you can’t lay hands on 
a number of camels, perhaps you may secure a few. The 
plural is not very common : hhndd machchtdte hvz-a heh, 
a hdzdfe machchit-a heh, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival suffix ; I tend hulUe hei-machchit tissut, I 
gave my horse a little grass; hei-machchitdn Imllmg gtizrcm-a 
mgfah^ ladnn ele, the horse can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him grain ; hane ^dVtrvnachchitas ete, give me a drop 
of milk. 
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§155« Gira iir&,)y girSi-m {ira-a8\ some; something’. 

Qh;a {^Ird) is in reality dn t)rdinary siibstantiye, meaning 
‘thing’: ird gird Jialkut, I pnrchased two things. As a 
pronoun it is generally usedhvith the indefinite article, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun is in the singular ; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or els(^ to a rational o]:>ject like handagh which is commonly 
used collectively : kano gird-as melh haJmr I want some 
sheep ; sardcir gird-as handaghto daro ddfe hass, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men ; Imch gird-as MkohfSito 
Immpoh asSy the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted : 
IrnGhoJidi gird Mkolim hanipoh asSy there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 

(2) Substantival: Imhkardn gird-as a party of 

the army has come ; Jeane gird-as ete, give me something ; 
gird-as M kane hardi ass, giro karet, hemon what- 

ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only : 
sarddtedn gird Mndno, gird-as liamerek o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there; gird-td mtne-is massur, 
gird-as4d nand illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
vsome wuth our uncle ; gird I harfet, gird tend ilmne tissirl, 
gird-as hamore salis, some I took, some I gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition : the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun ah'ke : duzzdte gird-ase hashMkd, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; Miardstd gi/rdnd Uhhdi ju gh ass, girgndrdi 
allau, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bnliocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§1509 Ktil, mueJi, drust, gir, all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are aiilco in. 
use. They are at the same time acljectiyes and substantives . 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in the form Imlle^ mmliGlie, drusie, girp-, 
in which the final increment seems to be due to a confused 
idea of the Persian izafat {of. §124). The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole ’ or ‘ all’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub- 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another substantive ; the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is |)luralised if necessary ; the 
case -endings are attached to both. 

§ 157 . Ktd* all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : Mdle memmk haf^simo, all the guests 
have come; kulle iraghe kungunus-f have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? I ImllG sicddtedn harrifeti I asked all the 
relatives ; o tend kiille lashkarto hotdi julau dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, ^vhiGh illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple ktd : hiil memdnk hassimo. 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use ; aino kullo dem giddrengdne, n7. hand 
pdraahdi hatamis, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near me ; dvsJimmind khuUsdn nan Imllangd 
nante Mkantedi giddrefena^ from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) * Substantival : kul liindno^ all have gone ; kulland 
Jchaire batang, pray for the welfare of all ; k?dle hmM 
hannlngnd sahl /!•«, inform all of my coming ; dd de..hulldi 
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han'ol Bi tMs day (of trouble) lias to come to all. The plural 
is only occasionally h'ullak- a, char a Id m cliwu 

harerms, all the world knows that you’ve committed theft. 

In apposition : liuchchdh kul kaskimo, the camels, all of 
them, have died ; clraMktdtd huUand toldte gudddt^ I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees ; jirga tulokdte 1mlle salu 
hares? did you inform all the members of the jirga ? lend 
lashkafto kmllato narrd, he took to his heels with his 
whole army. 

§158. Much, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : miichche mik hmguno, all the ewes hhve 
lambed ; enaMiond muchehe fasle malaJdi hung, locusts 
devoured all this year’s crop ; muchche mashtedi harf hitene, 
suGW has fallen on all the hills. Compare : much maslitedi 
hdrj^hitene, snow has only fallen, on the hills. Its use in the 
predicate may be seen in the so-called compound verbs : 
lashkar '^nch mass, the army collected together ; I tend 
sangatdte much karet, I collected my companions togethe]-. 

Attributiv^^use : muchcho deas giddrengd, m tend kdreuie 
kattaves, a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work ; 
hamao khazme hi l\ khalkuL e muchchangd dral^tdtefi hind 
tammd, the deer I clump of trees and fell 

(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun mnchcM fdrmed from the adjectiv{‘ 
?m{ch ! Inle hi hhalkut, sum-ta chukkdtd mucIiehUl tamnid. 
when I drew' the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the birds ; « ne muchchUl drust karet, I recognised you 
among the crowd. 

(2) Substantival : much ndjor o, they are all unw'eli ; 
muchchand kdtume tare, he cut off the heads of them ail ; 
tmichchdu zaghmdte-td pula, snatch their swords iTon'i every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare : muchchdk 
Muddfi mied-a- dera, one and all rest their hope in Q-od . 
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:: The use of the locative, muehchdi, is idiomatic ; its f os’ce 
may be represented in Englisli mther by an adjective or ah. 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em- 
Xdiasis in the sentence : nmid dr aMktdJs muchchm bar am 
latrenoy numdftedn manatdtetl liiGheh-a klmmpara. everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see nothing on some of 
yours 5 kand jaumnd draMit nmchchdi haram e, Mkulwa ki 
pinnip, my walnut tree is laden with fruit from, top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break ; amond kasarat muchchdi kmd 
Jmllt tudda ktmisa hassime, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to-day’s road ; dd daghdr mnohchdi hei e, 
Mkolmn heMil machcMt e tahtl-ta, this land’s nothing but 
weeds, the wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

In apposition : sJidhiddk much kanedi dr oak tar erg the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; dm^dtd mxholichand dute 
taf, bind the hands of every one of the thieves ; dd shahrail 
muchchatl ddru off, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village ; e kirrUetl mnchchatl shakargem are ? is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 

§159. JDrustf all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : druste lashkar rasengdne, the w-hole army 
has- . arrived ; m druste de baresa Mnedsi kanningki, i ne 
hiehch-a tifara, you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I won’t -give you anything; I drusle kdrhne karBnut, I’ve 
done the whole work ; druste muskok-a pdrera ki drog]i 
2 )cipabo, all the. men .of old used to say ‘ don’t lie.’ 

Attributive use : drusto iraghas hat a, fetch a whole loaf ; 
kune dd pinnokd shtshae tifa^ drustangde ete, don’t give me 
this glass that's broken, give me the one that isn’t. 

(2) Substantival; I drustato nekl karenvt^ ’'I’ve dealt 

righteously with all; nl druste Mkalds kares ? did you 
linish the whole ? drmtdk-a pdrera ki zaminjumh 

liindustdndtl hallo msMkdn kare'ne, they were all saying in 
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tlie Tillage that the earthquake had done a lot of damage 
in India. • , 

III apposition : Jmme melhk drust kaskmio, all those sheep 
luiYO died ; dd Mgh nand drustand this garden belongs 
to us all; tend sidldteto drmtato nd ‘^dragltdi barot, ril 
probably come to you u^ith all my relations. 

Drmt combines with de, day, and nan, night, to form 
compound words: de-drmtatl ird van tend daghdre ddr 
toremd, twice in the whole day I’ye glTen my land water; 
nmi'drust goneh kashshdne, the Nor’west has been blowing 
the livelong night. 

§160. iir, gih)f all ; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

• (1) x4.djeotiTal : gire Brdhultd ptshkavdk murakim o, 

the locks of all Brahuis are long ; I give de kdreni-a kem, I 
work the whole day ; gire mashtedi shikar are, there’s sport 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e : gih makliluk nd dmldn sahl e, all 
the world knows about you. 

Attributive use : dd ka^ind iraghe niemdne Ufa, giroos 
ete-ta, don’t give that liroken loaf to the guest, give him a 
whole one ; nl anUa chdsa, ki dd girangd kdcha nd maroe ? 
what d’you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valley ? 

(2) Substantival : gir kasardn rad tammdr, they all lost 
their way ; <r;"zV Mkcdds mass, the whole was finished; td ki 
oiedn-a marek, girato nekl ka, as far as in you lies, deal 
kindly with all ; gire gudda, fell them all down ; girk-a 
cMra ki nl hand matt affes, one and all know you’re not my 
equal. 

In apposildon : ofh . gif Mkdohdno, they’re all asleep ; 
$aggite gire hirdnns ? have you milked all the covi’s P kdreme 
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Mkcilds luhret, I finiglied the whole work ; sipdMte4s 
gif Is zaghm ure, all the sepoys ha¥e swords. 

§ 161 . Tlva, tlvalt all; the whole. 

This proiionii is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding, but is used somewhat more laxly. 

( 1 ) Adjectiral : hand tlva fasle dir lord, the hood canied 
olf all iny crop ; nan tloal nikdne ktitUfemm, w’'eVe used up 
all our rations ; tlva pdfke pu kungmie, the boring insect has 
eaten up all the wood ; tlvad mulkatl malaJch, tammd^ the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The (/wasi-adverbial 
use* may be noted : o gird-as hi pdik Uvai drogji e, all he 
says is merely lies ; dd daghdr tlva hei e, this field is all 
weeds. 

Attributive use : tlvo nanus halma haret, maga mcmile 
rasengtavat, I posted a whole night but didn’t reach the 
stage; tlva aha de murutd randat chirr engdt, shikdr du 
hatau, though I was the wliole day after the hares, I got no 
sport ; I tend tltald daghdre mrrat dasenut, I’ve sown my 
whole field with jtmdri. The definite attributive adjective 
may have a 5 si-adverbial force like the simple adjective : 
nl Uvagjid dr o ghat kanedn sharde hattiparos, you won’t 
win the case against me by simply lying. 

(2) Substantival : melhte ardng hares ? twae bahd karet, 
where did you put your sheep ? I sold them all ; dd hetk 
these goats ate it all. 

In apposition : ispeddte twae guddingatl o, they are 
cntting down all the poplars; dd shahratl tlm-atl du&zdh 
tmmndno, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 

§168- BdZf nmny. 

( 1 ) Adjectival: enakho htdlUd saildi hdz hmdagh 
hassimo, this year many people have come for the horse - 
show. Though this is the normal construction —the' qualified 
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noim in the singular (§46), the governed verb in the plural, 
— the noun is occasionally? found in the plural : hag 
hcmdciahah Jiajjdi hindno, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use : daro hdgo dostas nmd hdghatl muolich 
am, there was many a friend assembled in our garden yester- 
day; aim har- dean hmo sMkdras karenut, IVe had more 
sport to-day than usual ; dd hdgcmgd lashkar ki dare much 
manningatl e, ardngl mon-a kek ? in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face ? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate {pf, §82) : 
bdzongd lashkar ardngl ki mon kare, hame mulke kdtimiat 
karfik, a vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. will lift up by the head) ; hdzangd dlrfaslaki 
Jtodn affi too much water is bad for the crop. 

The abstract substantive hdzl may find a place here : 
maGhcliltd diishmanfo gang kanning arzdn e, maga hd&ind 
mone l^udd tore, to fight with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but God may withstand the onset of a 
multitude - 

(2) Substantival : kane hdz papa, I nd kdrene tena 
jtodn-a kem, don’t waste words on me, I’ll do your work all 
right of my own accord ; hdzand bashkh bdz e, the share of 
many is large ; bandagh bdzato jwdn e, Mkudd asUtlat zehd 
e, company is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful. 
The plural is occasionally employed : hdzdk hullUeto ddkd 
giddrengdr, hdzdk Mkardsteto, several passed by here with 
horses, several with bullocks; dd daghdr bdzdte kimgune 
0 hdzdteki Mmi tbrene, this earth has devoured many a man 
and lias its eye set on many another. 
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In apposition ; i memmteto hdmto na jalim barot, I’ll 
probably come to your place with* the guests, a whole crowd 
of theni; I nip mi edi bdzdi ode sdng-a tUanata, I wouldn’t 
have betrothed her to Mm for hundreds of rupees. 

§163. Mdntdf a quantity of, a number of, 

Mdnld is never used independently ; it invariably foliow's 
the noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The 3101111 
remains in the nominative singular ; the case- ending is 
attached to mdnld, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compound of noun and mdmd ivS always qualified by an 
adjective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to mdmd. 

Examples : Sehlnd jalsmatl enaJcho hallo sarddr-mdmdas 
muchch e, there's a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year ; ddkliadaro melh-mdnulas Id Mamina 
masliatl e, pentln aff, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri hills ; MungacharaU enaMkO damw 
malaMk-mdmdas tammd, miilke chat hare, this year such a, 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country ; hallo d rakh t-mdnldasedn maiva hesimuf, I’ve 
brought fruit ofi: a large number of trees ; dmmo hal-mdnldas 
Id dd daghdraU l^andt, pen jdga Micmtmnit, I’ve not seen 
elsewhere such a swarm of mice as I saw in this field ; hcmie 
halla harraf-mdmde Id nan kJiandn. ddsd hame mashatl aff. 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 

§ 164 . Buchf any at all. 

Biich by itself means literally * a straw,’ ‘rubbish Mand 
nrafl huehaa illetano, hulle dareno, they’ve not, left a straw 
{avgiice, a> stick) in my house, but have carried off every- 
thing; 0 darodti d.dngl huchas hdU kattane, since .yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lips. ■ • ■ • ' 
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It ivS suffixed to tlie nouUj wMoK remains in the crude 
form. It is declined regutarlj^ in the singular ; the indefinite 
article may ])e attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asl is never prefixed to the compound : e deasetm 
hi 7iauJi'ar massimm, gird-hucJias much ? iTom the 

day you entered service have you saved anything at all ? 
Immrat Id hassusa handagh-huch Mkands ? as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single soul? kasarat 
dmhman-huGhato mukdbil mat mat ^ on the road I met with 
no enemy whatsoever ; ne mdr-hiichas hum are f kane tdiskd 
mdr-huch mata^ie, have you actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one has been born me. ^ 

§165. Fildna (flldnl), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival : fildna sarddr hi darbdraU numd rahdi 
t'us, piu-ta der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? kane pdrem hi fildna 
tasUddr mdl halkune, I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 

‘ wot of has taken bribes. 

(2) Substantival : ne hand pinat de pdr^ Id ne fildna 
kireng tissime ? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? I ohdva Id hand illand malh JBd& Khdndstd 
pinat ne saht karene hi fildnaghdk gandao handaah o, ofitd 
urdii himpa, I know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
dd fildna ahdsh hi mmd rahdi tusura, ardng hindno ? 
where have what d’you call him and his people gone, who 
used to live near you? In the last example the personal 
plural fildna g hash (§30) will be noticed. The variant 
plural flldnlk, is not uncommon : i pdpara Id numeti JUdm 
dim e, maga mm tenai pash habo4a^ I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him your- 
selyes. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildna. 
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Here may be mentioned tbe com^omi^ fiUm^hamm, in 
wliich the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is enpliem- 
istioally used in cursing in combination with the third 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of kanning, to do ; 
nd fiUm‘hdmdne karer ki pendwdr hand jahdi vd hares, by 
all that's unmentionable you’d better beware of coming to 
my place a second time ; fildn-hdmdne Mr, ^dne kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§ 166 . Pefij other, another. 

(1) Adjectival : hane pen %i,rd aj[f\ I’ve no other house ; 

I ordn Mkar ut ki kmid male pen bandagh/iteto tmtine. I’m 
annoyed with him for having told my news to other people ; 
kane pen hichasto kdrem aff, ha a hair e nd jinddn, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., pentln, 
elsewhere (§887), in which the last element has now' lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival : hei girdHts ki esums bass e, pen hakdr 
aff, what grass you’ve brought is suflicient, no more’s wanted ; 
penand malk tend-a mafah, another man's son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage) ; 
tendnd nan penand de harebar night at borne is better 
than a day with strangers ; pene penaki ant-a marek ? 
■what cares one for (the misfortune) of another ? pendi ithdr 
kappa i don’t put your trust in another. The plural is both 
penk and pendk : nd htillte I dattanut, penk dareno-ta^ 
I haven’t taken your horse, others have ; harkas ki 
tenafte ilia, pendteto iammd, Mkardb^a marek, every one 
■who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers will come 
to ruin. 

In ..apposition ; dauno shikdras ki hucha-atl e, mashdA 
penal aff, there isn’t such sport on the hill as there is in the 
valley : draWktdtedn penan maiva-huch dn^zipes, don’t steal 
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ciny fruit from any otlier trees. The use of pen in the 
former example recalls a familiar Greek idiom. 

§167‘ the other. 

(1) Adjectival ; elo hulU kane bakar e, I want the other 

horse; elo memdnh 1ml hindno, nl antei all the 

other guests have departed, so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjectival elo is frequently cirojjped in 
one or two adverbial compounds : e.g.^ losdl {elo sal), next 
year, lojdr [elojdr), again. 

(2) Substantival: the declension is on the model of the 
declension of the definite adjective in •Iko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted' : 
elond mdldi sor-a chaUipak, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other ; cldde halpa, eloe halh, don’t 
seize this one, seize the other ; ahalhi ahdk e urdU affas, elotl 
0 , the grain isn’t in that house but in the other ; nd gircik 
dd huchchdi affas, elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
but on the other ; dd draMitdk haram kattam, elok kul 
kareno, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, ail, the others 
have ; tendftedn elofk jwdn affas, strangers are not better 
than one’s own blood; hand dmle elote lifes, please don’t 
confide my news to the. others; kane pds a, elofte pdpesa ki 
narriho, you tell me yet don’t tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : kaiund elond hUe kappa ^ tende pd, don’t 
talk of the other prisoner, let’s heai* of- yours; ordh bapMir 
sipdhUedn eloftedn Mkula, beware of all the sepoys but him. 

§168, Asitj one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantival form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun : asit kme pare ki pagga 
pir-a kek, some one told me it would rain to-morrow; 
I kasardi a sift o mukdhil mcmut, lattas dutl-ta ass* I met 
a man on the road with a stiek 'in his hand. The indefinite 
article may be attached : nand hulUe dsitias isto mdldne 
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darene, somebody has imtied Qm\ horse last iiiglit and cavritnl 
it olT. . * 

: §169., Asit &lo (asi elo)f one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns; 

Mahk asit eloe Mkdrefira> the donkeys scratch one another -; 
dd hulllh asi elofto Jang -a kera, these horses fight with 
one another; o harvaMkt asit elond /urdghdi kdm barera, 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 

§170, Toma, tomaka) tomaffhd, both. 

( 1 ) Adjectival : the qualified noun is in the plural : nd 
toma hullUe kasarat khandt Id dudengdra, I saw both your 
horses on the road galloping- ; 1 tend tomakd urate herifemit^ 
I’ve thatched both my houses; toma aha mdk-ta narrdno, 
Imth his sons have run away. 

( 2) Substantival : the pronouns are always pluralised : 
ird olmk Mkandt, tomdte asi tufakai Mkalkut, I saw two 
bii'ds and brought down both with one shot ; sarkdr tomahdte 
kaiz kare, Government imprisoned both . 

In apposition : ka7id diddle tend. Uumteto tomaahdteto 
pas, you may tell my news to both of your brothers. 

§171. Kas, kasas, some one ; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
l)etween the two forms kas and kasas is hardly perceptible ; 
the latter is perhaps the more common of the two. Th(» 
decUnision of kas is regular. ITie dccleiision of kasas, which. 
])resun:ab]y contains the indelinite article, is two-fold ; it 
may he declined either lik'e kas, or like the indefinite article 
(§71). Both kas and kasas are used in the singular only. 

(1 ) Affirmative use : kane kas pare hi mm. enaMbO 
Kiteholudi kdre, some one told me you’re going to Kaohhi 
this year ; dare kasas a^'-e t is there any one here ? kasasto 
ki sardn jwdm karenus, hamorto dMhwdskd jwdm ka, a 
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man yoii’ye treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to the end. " " 

(2) Negative use : has patau ki o dare hasstme^ no one 
said he had come here ; kanto pen kasas aff, there’s no one 
else with me; harkas tend kassato jwdn e, khndd hekass 
kasase kapp, everybody is happy witli his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives {kass, relative) ; kane kasasto 
Imreni aff^ I’ve no concern with any one : kasaseto ohikdr 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 

§172. every, each. 

Adjectival only : har mare gird-as kiss, he gave t^ach 
lad something ; kar hnlUnd liMtaU pullas tafe, on the neck 
of each horse he tied a flower. When har qualifies the ante- 
cedent of a relative chmse, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as usual (§127) : har bandaahas ki droaJi-a 
pdik, mon-ta maim e, every liar’s face is black ; Boldnat ki 
kdsa, har sarddras ki j^ands, chds ki Sardvdnnd e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawan ; har hlias ki I ne-a pdva, Mkof to~ta, 
give heed to every word I tell you. 

This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -f (§16) .* liarmMkt, always, 
harde, harde, everyday, hartu, harfu, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 

§173. Marla aSi every one, everybody. 

Substantival only : harkas tend jdga&hdi hind, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article : harkasas 
ki dmzl kare, I kaiz-a kem-ta, I’ll imprison every man who 
commits theft ; harkasas M must bass, panch rupal indm-a 
halek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
reward, 
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§174, Ilarmitf every one, everybody. 

SiibstaiitAval only : dd mommaU havaslt langdr-a hek, 
everybody ploughs at this season ; liamsitnci-td dap Mkatand 
latkis ass, there was an olive stick in the hand of each, one 
of them. 

This pronoun is not to be confused with hardsit ? the 
aspirated form of a.rds%t ? Avhicli one ? (§143) ; harasif 
kafM, each one won ; hamsit katta- ? which one won ? 

§175. Martomdf Imrtomakdf hartomaghd^ both. 

(1) Adjectival ; hartomd mdh h'mdno, both the lads 
havft gone ; hartomakd niasink hoghdr, the two girls w^ept ; 
hartomaahd clmkkdte yala kare, he let ])oth the Inrds go. 

(2) Substantival ; hartomdk haho, come both of yon ; 
hartomakdte khandp I saAV both ; hartomaahdfeto rdhl 
mass, he set out witli both of them. 

As is usual before a dental the may be displaced by 
f- : hartomd^ haftomakd^ haftomaahd, 

§176* Hcirgira (hai^ird), everything'. 

Substantival only : nd hargird jwdn e, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird khwdhiva. nl kane timng-a 
kesa? I want everything, can you give it me? liargim-m 
ne bakdr e, kane pd, tell me everything you want. 

Biarchif any, whatever; everything. 

EaroU is most, commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular. 
Yariants like harchiato, harohito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllal)le.s or one, i.e.^ as harchi or as Imr-ehi {cf, §36«). 

(1) Adjectival : harchi hdremasend m pds, i keva-ta^ 
mention any work, I’ll do it ; harchi meljias hi nl kane etiS) f 
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haUva, IMl ta,ke any sheep yon give me j harohi handu ah 
hi dare hid Immno, whatever people were here, 

tlieyVe all left. 

(2) Substantival : Jiarehi Id pdsa, pd, whatever yon jiave 
to say, say ; hand mar harcMutl ustdd e, my son is splendid 
at anything ; harcliidn hi shakk-a kappesa, thiat hondun 
mardm, if yon don^t scrutinise everything, of course you’ll 
get like this ; nl harcJiito {harohiato) kdrem^a torisa, yon 
meddle with everything. 

§178, BlicJi (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

JUich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, excej)t in the special form hichas, 

(1) Adjectival; the qualified noun remains in the sin- 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number ; dare mmt hioh sMhdr 
matane^ there’s been no sport here before ; dd shahratl kane 
Inch dusJman off, I’ve no enemy in this village ; Mch Mdlias 
dann dnidengparoe, hi hand hiilll dudengik^ no horse in the 
world will run as mine does ; kane Mch datim dosfas aff hi 
num ure, I’ve not a single friend like yon. As will be seen 
in the following paragraphs the adjectival hich combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use; o hichelio handaahns e {ajj), he’s a good 
for nothing fellow^ ; o hichchangd daghardn ow Mnidd ete, 
(xod give yon some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival; kantohichch aff, I* ve nothing with me ; 
kanedn Uclichand harriftau^ he didn’t ask me about any- 
thing; k'hiHldghdn haahair I hiohohdn khullpara. save God 
I fear nothing. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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with -'ba {'‘hdT)y like (§380), is worth noting : da cJiitte 
hichchdm-hd Idshhdt^ I broke ^thts rope in a trice (lit. like 
nothing) ; I ne Jiicheham-hdr^a l^aleva, I’ll thrash yon like 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached ; 
dare hicJichas aff^ there’s nothing here. 

BiohaSi no one, nobody, which is not to be confused with 
hicJiGlias, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantive only: dare Mchas batane, no one has come 
here ; hiohas pdtau hi o ndjor massune^ nobody said he 
had fallen ill ; hane Mchamid parvd aff^ o Mohase hand 
paam aff, I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined like the indefinite article : i hioliasend 
mdU pehitavat^ I entered no one’s house. 

§ 179 - Bichkas, hichkasas (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as has^ hams 
in negative sentences (§ 171 ) : nand huchoMdh bassunOf 
mimdtedn Mehhas batane, our camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours ; oftedn Mchhasas Mkanfavat, 
I didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms has, hasas. 

§ 180 . JBCicMrdf Mchgird (with negative), no; nothing. 

(1) Adjectival : I enaJcho Mchird Mkolum baJid hattanut, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis : I man hichird-as mdl dattanut, I’ve 
taken no property from you at ail, 

(2) Substantival : ni Mchird tippesa, you understand no- 
thing ; 0 pen hicUrd-as pdtane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English : ere hi hmdt sarddtedn Mchird Mkaniavaf, kttl 
Mndno, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they’ve 
all gone. 
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§181. T>irse^ any one; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is regarded a^} old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by kas, hasas^ which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Affirmative use : dd dmsi 7d ddkd narrd, dirse 
Mkand-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by hero P 
dirsem hdva ki soMkl massune, mdr-ta zarur saMd-a marek, 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 

(2) Negative use : dirse pap ki t ond dmhman ut, no 
one may say I’m his enemy ; dirsedi ki hand gumdn asst 
dare aff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached : dauno 
kdrevdas kev Itondi hi dirseas pdp ki m Iiame handaah m, 
I’d do such a thing to you that no one’d recognise you as the 
same man. 

§182. BaunOf datinangdiif such as this; ohunOf ohundy 
such; ^hunOf Shimoif such as that; amaro? amard? what 
kind? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§388) seem to deserve a place 
aniong the indefinite pronouns. There are several variants : 
dunOi damid, ohunangd and so on. The choicer between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem- 
bered that the definite form is always used with a plumlised 
noun (§82). In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms kanduno, etc., are not common. 

Examples : kanto dauno kdremas hare, hi hukam prishto 
kapp, he treated me in a way a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 
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croiD : (hinno hU don’t tell me such stAiff ; ohuno 

hulllas hi na e> hand bazahatt^o bdz are^ my labourers 
have plenty of horses like that crock of yours j dd amaro 
urd-as e hi m tafemi^-ta ? what sort of hut is this that 
you’ve built? m hane daund sakhtmd mkhtdi hi hdreni 
bataves, pen chim-Jchf, hane hdrem-a haresa ? if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when will 
you ever help me ? tend dee ehunangd hdremtetl giddrefpa^ 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; ohunmigd sidldu 
hi nd €, mafi jwdn e, it’s better to have no relations at all 
than the kind yours are ; nd gnzrdn amarangd bandagJidteton 
e .^"'with what sort of men do you consort ? The definite 
adjective may of course be used substantivally : amai^angdte 
hireng-a etisa ? wdiat sort of men are you abusing ? 
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§ 183 . The root of the simple verb is normally mono- 
syllabicj the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words. The conjugation is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated on practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. Bufc apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 

The Pomation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§ 184 . The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
^las been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
s^wi^ew of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it lias its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes it.s prominent position more to the mm 
loquencU of conventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely iu 
the formation of the conjugation, while a fnill treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred. 
Again, the imperative singular pinsents on the ’whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogically, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 
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Based OD. tBe latter, wBile two are close] j related to tlie 
former. * ; 

The Infinitive. 

§185. The infinitive is a verbal noun ending in 4ng, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of oases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base : hm4ng, to hear ; Un4ng, to pick out ; 
hun4ngt to eat ; UMi4ng, to place ; narr4ngi to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : kall4ng, base Jial-, to seize ; khaUAng. base Mkal-, 
to strike ; harrAng^ base har-, to become dry. In klmlinn. 
Mktdmgi to fear, saling, saUng, to stand, the infinitive ter- 
mination seems to waver between 4ng and but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : Mkul-, MkuU-, sal~, sail-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some** 
times to end in -eng : raseng, to arrive, afeng, to be en- 
tangled ; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 
rasenging, arenging, 

§186. There is an important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination 4ng ends in -n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation — the passive, cf, §273, 
only excepted— the consonant n does not figure again. 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, e.g., manning, to become 
(§266), laming, to come (§257), banning, to do (§268), 
danning, to take away (§269), ggdning, to say, toning, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final -r; e.g., danning, imperative singular da, 
dar ; mawning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 
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regarding either form as the true base to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus in the case of dmning the presents are founded 
on the base da-, yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base dar-; in manning we have the 
exact converse ; the presents are founded on the base mar-, 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to be referred 
to the base ma-. The explaaation of the curious infinitives 
seems to he that they are formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -n being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infi.nitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘ the verbs 
in Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 

degree to the group are anning, to be (§248), tining, to give 
(§260), ohaning (more commonly cJidAng), to understand 
(§261), hxmning (hut also kiiHng), to look (§262), hatining 
{hating, etc.), to bring (§263). But unless otherwise specified 
the subseq^uent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 

The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb, 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may he 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows : — 

Present. 

singular. Plural. 

1. 'Ut, I am, 1. nan un, w^ are. 

2. nl m. 2. num are, 

2. od e. 3. ofk 0, (nr). 

Past. 


1. I assut, I was. 

2, nl asstis. 


1. nan asmn, we were. 

2. num aamre, 

3. ofh mmr, (asm). 
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It will be noticed that the past is based on the present. 
The alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself : the form cmur is explained by reference to 
the secondary form ur in the present, which is regularly em- 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instance, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form assas is properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a whole (§24i8 seq.). 

" The Tenses of Actuality. 

§188. The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form I UMkingaU ut, I am in (the act of) placing, 
I tiMkingatl assut, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§256) ; « tiMkingatl 
marot, I will probably be placing ; I UMkingatl massunnt, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular. 

§189. The various methods of forming the second person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three:-- 

§190. (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu- 
lar is identical with the simple base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


Uning, 

to hear ; 

bin. 

Using, 

to bake ; 

Ms. 

huning, 

to eat; 

hum. 

tiMking, 

to place ; 

t'bkh. 

rasengmg, 

to arrive ; 

raseng. 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs tulhrg, to sit, hailing » to seize, MkalUng, to strike, 
•which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral Ih : tulh, hajjh, Mkolh. The case of 
slmgUng, to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shdgA, forms another, by dropping the gkc^in of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is /m, hogh from h ogU ng^ to weep. 

§191. The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-n (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base : — 

Infinitive. 

manning i to become ; 
tanning, to come; 
kamimg, to do ; 
danning, to take away ; 
pdning, to say ; 
toning, to hold ; 

§192. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 
form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ah : 
hmah, lisah, hunak, UMkak, rasengak, tuVhak, halhak, 
khalhak, marak, harak, karak, darah, pdrak, torah ; it 
will be noticed that in the case of the verbs in -n the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends as a rule 
not so much on. emphasis as on euphony. 

§193, (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 



Imperative singular. 
ma, mar. 
ha, han\ 
ka, kar, 
da, dar* 
pd, pdr^ 
to, tor. 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperatire singular by 
suffixing a final -a to the base 


Infinitive. Imperative singular. 

barring, 

to become dry ; 

hdra. 

dahhing, 

to hide ; 

dahha- 

narring. 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

tara. 

tanging, 

to hang ; 

tang a. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

,§194. (B) The imperative singular 

of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing 

-e to the base : — 


Infinitive. Imperative singular. 

Mkiding, 

to fear ; 

Mknle. 

sating, 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling, 

to wash ; 

sille. 

paling, 

to become wet ; 

pale. 

{titling), 

to give ; 

Me. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive fining and the imperative singular ete 
seem to he derived from difierent roots ; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260). The 
imperatives Muli, sail, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases of WkuU’ug, saU-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat less 
common forms Mkul, sal are derived directly from Mhnl-ing, 
sahing. And much the same appears to be the case with 
ille, yet a third form besides ilia, ille of the imperative 
singular of illing, to leave. Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the inlinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
MkuU-, sail-, in the presents,, the adverbial participle and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to -be an integral part 
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of a secondary base. On the other band, tbongli sille, pale 
sometimes displace the r&gular sille, pale, the long 

Yowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§195. These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer- 
ently to either of the first two types : daling, to gnaw, 
imperathm singular dal or dala ; hamping, to load, hamp 
or hamp a ; Mkoshking, to rub, Mioshk or MkoshJca. More- 
over nearly all the verbs which form their imperative 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
ille, ilia; pale, pdla. Indeed, all three methods are com- 
bined in the case of l^uUng, saling, silling : Mkid ihhidl 
from khtiUng), Mkiila, Mkule ; sal {sail from saltng), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sille {sille). 

The Imperative Plural. 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaching the termination -ho to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 

§ 197 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : bis, bisho ; UMk, til^bo. If the 
base ends in -n, there is a natuiul change of n to m before 
the labial of the termination : bin, bimbo ; kwn, humho. 
In the case of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly : UMking, be 
thou jjlaced, UMkingho ; raseng, rasengho ; or the g of the 
base may be dropped and the n changed in consequence 
to m : HMkimbo, rasembo. The three verbs which adopt a 
cerebral Ih in the imperative singular, revert to the radical 
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lingual in the imperative plural : t'ulji, tulho ; halh, halbo ; 
Mkctlh, Mkctlho. CoiTesponding to ’the alternatiye forms of 
the imperatives singular slid ah. shd, hoah. ho, there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdghho. Hha,bo. Jioghho. lioho. 

§ 198 . In the case of the verbs in -n the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : mabo ; ha^ haho ; kaho ; da> dcibo i 

pdbo ; to, toho. The imperatives Imr, hubbo from htmning, 
to look, which appears indeed also as hu-ring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides the imperative plural hiMo is formed 

from hur with the phonetic change of r-b to bb. 

§ 199 . If a final -a or -e is added to the base in the im- 
perative singular, the vowel changes to -i- before the jjlural 
termination: bdra, bdribo ; clakka, clakkibo ; narrci, narribo ; 
Mk'ide, MkiiUbo ; sale^ salibo ; ete, etibo. An <a!-soimd is, 
however, occasionally retained : bdrabo, narrabo, dahkabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§200. If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or -I, the long vowel is of coufse main- 
tained in the imperative plural : ille, illebo ; Mkibli, MhiiUbo ; 
sail, salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con- 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative plural corresponding to the anomalous impera- 
tives singular sille, pale, and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical {of. §194 fin.) 

§201. It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also ; dal, dala : dalho, dalibo ; hamp, hampa : 
hampbo, hampiho ; Mkoshk, Mkoshka : Mkoshkbo, Mkoshkibo ; 
Mk^d, Mkule, Mkull : Mkulbo, Mktilibo, Khullbo ; sal, 

sala, sale, sail .* salbo, salibo, sallho. 
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The Present Indefinite. 

§202. The present irfdefinite is formed from the btrse 
by adding the following terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . -w. 1 . -in 

2. -is. 2. •-ire. 

3. -e. 3. 'ir. 

Thus : hiniv, I may hear ; hisis, thon mayst bake ; til^e, 
he may place ; hdrin, we may become dry ; etire, you may 
give ; sillir, they may wash. A long final -d or -I of the 
base naturally ousts the short vowel of the termination : 
illev, I may leave ; MkuUs, you may fear ; salh he may 
stand. It follows that there may be alternative forms of 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base : illiv, illev ; khuUv. Mitdlv ; saliv^ saliv. In 
ohdV: the ordinary present indefinite from chd-ing (rarely 
cMmng)i to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, clid-w (chdiv). 

§ 203 . In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
in consequence : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -ev. 

1, -m. 

2. -es. 

2. -dm 

3. -d. 

3. “dr. 


Thus : himen, I may eat ; Icahes, thou mayst die ; hate 
{hatare)^ he may bring ; MkaUn, we may strike ; halere, 
you may seize. 

§204. The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of darning ^ to take away, banning, to 
do, pming, to say, the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dec, kev, pan (contracted from da-ev, ka-ev, 
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pa-iv, the base in. the first two being nnaocentecl). The 
third persons singulai* are de (for "da-e), he (for lui-e) and 
pd-e. x4.nalogons are tev, from tining, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Bralinis for the ordinary form 
and also cMv imm.o'hdmng (but more nsually 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group, composed of haming, to come, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -r .* harev, mare v, 
torio, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the ^termination in the other two. Somewhat analogous are 
huriv, from hunning, to look, which also appears, howeve]*, 
as liuring, and hatarev, from hatining (but also hataring), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 

§ 205 , In the case of hining, to go (§26-1), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, himbo : hdv, has, kd-e. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 206 , The present-future is formed from the present 
indefinite liy suffixing -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. The second person plural is left unaltered — 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the termination of the third person 
singular is -h without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
?>sound. The terminations are therefore as follows ; — 
Singular, Plural. 

]. -im^ 1 . 
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Thus : Umm'i I hear, I will hear ; hisisa, thou bakest, 
thou wilt bake ; UMkilc] he j)laces, he will place. The 
prcseut-future follows exactly the same lines as the present 
indefinite : illwa^ illeva ; MkuUva, Mkulwa ; deva, desa^ deh ; 
^jdvcii pdscii pd-ik (pdik); Icdvcit hasa^ Jcd-ik (kdik). 

The Probable Future. 

§ 207 . Tlio probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing - 0 “ and adding the present of the substantive verb 
(§187), the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular ; the third person plural is based ^ on 
the full form ur, not oil o. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -ot. 

1. -on. 

2- -08. 

2. -ore. 

3. -oe. 

3. ’•or. 


This tense is exceptionally regular : hinof, I will (probably) 
hear ; bisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; UMkoe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -d or in the base is elided : illot, 
saJot. In the case of verbs in the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : darot, Jmrot, pdrot, baroi, 
war of, torot ; similarly Imrotyhatarot, but cJid-ot, Timing, 
to give, is an interesting member of this group of verbs 
in -71 : the imperative ete, the presents etiv, etim, and the 
probable future Itot, cannot seemingly be referred to tl ic 
same root —or at any rate to the same form of the root— as 
the infinitive timing. The base of the infinitive reasserts 
itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, tev), tern, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, twot, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on tining by the compound veii) 
liatimng, etc., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained. 


The Past Conditional. 

§208. In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of tlie 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that amuti assus, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain only one s. The terminations 
are t|ierefore as follows :~ 


Singular, 

1. -osut. 

2. -osus. 

3. -osas. 


Plural. 

1. -osun. 

2 . -QBure, 

3. ~ 08 %W [‘ 08 o). 


Thus : Unosuty had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; Ulosuty had I left ; Ichulosut. had I feared ; 
Imrosut, had I done ; etosuty tirosut, Jhalawan chosut, had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -osury 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 


§ 209 . The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§252), 
though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
tlie harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
hinosasiit we have as a rule Mnosusut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, hinosasm, 
?is it happens to be the same as that of the final syllable. 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§210. The present adverbial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, iwfra) i^ 
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also foLiacletl on fclie simple base. It is formed by suffixing 
4sa : Mnim^ hearing; Msisa, baking; tiMkisa) placing. A 
final radical -S or 4 is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : illesa, illisa, leaving ; MiuUsa, 
J^'iiUsa, fearing ; saltsa, salisa^ standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -oi is formed from the .strengthened 
base in -r : kcii'isa, doing ; pdrisa, saying ; harisa, coining ; 
similarly tirisa, giving ; but eha-isa, understanding. 

§ 211 . Instead of we sometimes find 4sa-at, which 
can hardl^^ be anything hut an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also 4sau, which appears to contain the conjunction o, 
‘ and ’ (§4i33), in sjiite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as 4sa, from which they do not differ in force : 
binisa-af, binisau ; illesa-at, ilUsa~af, illesau, ilUsau ; 
karisa-at) karieau. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 212 . The present adjectival participle, or relative parti- 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by sufiSixing ’Ok to 
the base : Unok, hearing, one who hears ; bisok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -<? or 4 is elided : illoky one who 
leaves ; Mkulok, one who fears ; salok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in the participle is formed from the 
base in -r : karok, one who does ; pdrok, one who says. 
From fining there are three forms : tirok, etoh, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings (§83 seq,) when used attribiitively. 
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The Ifonii of Obligation.^ 

§213. The noun of obligation is formed by suffixing -ol 
to the base : binol, obliged to hear, obligation to hear, 
intending to hear, intention of hearing : bisoh obliged to 
bake ; illoz, obliged to leave ; obliged to fear | salol, 

obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in -n it is formed 
from the base in -r : harol, obliged to do ; pardi^ obliged 
to say. There are three forms from lining: Urol, tliQ 
commonest of the three, etol, with the Jhalawan obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§275), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seq,) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 

The Past Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
The loast stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -d, -<?, or 
a consonant. 

§215. (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -d 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


1 The designation ‘ noun of obligation ’ is not particularly happy, but it 
is bard to find one exactly to the point. The term ‘ gerund,’ which natur- 
ally suggests itself, is apt to be misleading, and fails to cover sufficient 
range. 
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importations into the language, unless the base happens 
to end in Examples ; — 

Infinitive. Past_stem. 


hining, 

to pick 1 

hind. 

illiug, 

to leave ; 

urn. 

maldelng, 

to laugh. ; 

nialdid. 

tiljMng, 

to jdace ; 

tiklid. 

skdgMng, 

to pour ; 

shdahd. 

rasenging, 

to arrive ; 

rasengd. 

UMkinging, 

to be placed ; 

tiljdiingd. 


§ 216 . (2) Tlie second group of verbs, those which f»orm 
their past stem by suffixing -e to the Imse, includes the 
causal and all other verbs whose base ends in -/ : — 


Infinitive. Past stem. 

tuUfing, to make to sit ; tulife. 

dahMfing, to cause to be hidden ; dahkife. 

tafmg, to bind ; tafe. 

Jiarfing, to lift ; liarfe, 

harrifingi to ask ; Jiamfe. 


To this group belong certain of the veibs in -??, the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -e to the base in -r : danning^ 
to take away, dare ; kanning, to do, kare ; pdning, to say, 
pare; toning, to hold, tore. Though no longer a past, are 
from amiing, to be (§250), is probably an analogous for- 
mation. The remaining veibs in -n form their past stem 
after the third method. 

TIio other verlis which form their past stem in -e appear 
to bo too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule, e.g.^ hislng, 
to bake, Use ; hiling, to throw, bite ; liamping, to load, Jiampe ; 
taring, to cut, tare. In some cases there are two forms of tlie 
past stem, the form in -d being probably the older ; hiring, 
to milk, hire, hlrd ; dasing, to sow, to rain, dase, dasd. Tlie 
same even applies to a few verbs whose liase ends in -f: 
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gwafing, to plait, gtoafe^ gioafd; refmg, to clieat, re/e, refd ; 
roflng, to sweep up, rofe, rofd. 

§217. (3) It is eYcu more difficult to reduce the verbs 
ill the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past sdein 
ends is k (changuig to g after n) or s .* — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) khalUna. 

to strike ; 

Ulialk. 

hailing, 

to seize ; 

halk. 

» liining. 

to hear ; 

bing. 

kmiing, 

to eat ; 

kung. 

hlning, 

to lamb, etc. ; 

Ixmg. 

(ii) amiing, 

to be ; 

ass. 

manning, 

to become ; 

mass. 

banning, 

to come ; 

bass. 

lining, 

to give ; 

tiss. 

basing, 

to become hot i 

basis. 

bising, 

to ripen ; 

bisis. 

barring, 

to become dry ; 

hdris. 

'jarring, 

to sprout ; 

Jeh arris. 

firing, 

to swell ; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing, 

to run dry ; 

pirdi-is. 

clid-ing, 

to understand ; 

chd-is. 

MkwdMng, 

to request ; 

Ichiodhis. 

paling, 

to become wet ; 

pdlis. 

Mkiilmg, 

to fear j 

klHil'is. 

salmg, 

to stand ; 

salts. 


A few of those verbs have a secondary past stem in -d : 
hind, Jchuld, 1/harrd, Jchwdhd. 

To the first subdivision belongs kaJi-ing, to die, kas-k, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 
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haa-i wliicli also appears in the negative and causal. Simi- 
larly the ahnornaal past stems jfiis from to sit, and 

lies (commonly es) from hating (with variants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 

§218. It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
riiles.^ There is nothing on the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of dining, to pick, should be 
hind, while the past stem of hining, to hear, is hing. In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it* soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which apjiear to be least amenable to rule. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived frojn 
it presents little difficulty. 

The Past. 

§ 219 . The past is formed by suffixing the present of the 
substantive verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded udth the full 
form ur, though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 


^ The foregoing analysis is purely formal. In a subsoquont volaiuo T ' 
hope to show that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways : (1) 
by suffixing a particle indioativo of past time, -a, -h (with g after n) ; ^ 

(2) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under blio latter 
heading would fall the verbs enumerated in (3) (ii) above, ilto cxplanatiiu 
being based, to a large extent on the mterohange of both r and I with .v. On , 
the other hand it is not impossible that -s itself is simply a sign of past 
though this explanation fails to account for the included vowel in some of 
the past stems. 


a vowel, the initial vowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are’ therefore as follows : — 

Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1, -mt. 

1. 4, 

2. -us. 

2. 

3. —. 

3.—. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -un. 

1. •n. 

2. -w^e. 

2. -7'e* 


3. {-o). 


Thus : Mkalkutj I struck ; bassut, I came ; maMkat^ I 
laughed ; tafet, I bound. If the past stem has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time : 7''efet, 7*efdty I cheated ; MkuUsut, Khuldt, I 
feared. 

The Imperfect. 

§220. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suJfixing -a. As in the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form ur. The third 
person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing -h only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -h, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before •ha. 
The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Singular, 

1. -uta. 

2 . •'ihm, 

3. -aha. 


Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Singular 
J. 4a, 

2 . -sa, 

3. 4uu 
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Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 
Plnral. 

1. ~%na. 

2. -ure, 

3. -ura. 


Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Plui’al. ‘ 

1 . ’■na. 

2. -re, 

3. -ra. 


Tims : Malkuia, I was strildiig, I used to strike, had 
I struck ; hassnta, I was coining; makhdla, I was laughing ; 
tafeto/j I was binding. 


The Pluperfect. 


§ 221 . The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the past of the substantive yerb (§187), of udiicli 
one B is drojiped, and — if the jiast stem ends in a vowel — the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com- 
pounded with the double form -asas ; if the past stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is -s. 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asu7\ but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rale not -asut, 
etc., but -imit, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13) ; the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -mtit {-asut). 

1. -sut. 

2. -imis {-asas). 

2. -sus. 

3. -asas ; -as. 

3. -sas. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1, -iisim {-asim). 

1. -Sim. 

2. -iisu7'e {-a8a>7^e). 

2. -sime. 

3. -usur {-asur). 

3. -sur. 

{-mo) {-aso). 

{-so). 


Thus : MkalJcmut {Mkallcasut), I had struck, Mkalkasas, 
l^alkas, he had strack; bassiisut {hassasut), I had come 
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bassas, be had come; mahhasut. I had bitighed, mct-khrlsas. 
he had laugdied ; tafesuf, I had bound, tafesas, lie liad bound. 

§222. There is also a double foriii of the pluperfect, 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209) ; 
that is to say, instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of the siibstantiYe verb, it may be eompoiindod 
with the pluperfect (§252) : I had bound; 

Mkalkasasut, I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may be subject to harmonic attraction: Mtalkmusui ; and 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an 'M~souiid : 
Jsufi^tisusuf', I had eaten. If the past stem ends in. -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is natui'ally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§ 223 . The perfect is formed from the past stem, by 
infixing a perfect formative and adding tlie present 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan- 
tive verb are attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were co.nverted into an indepen- 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative -un. 
If the past stem ends in a voavcI, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. Tlie terminations are therefore as 
follows; — 


Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -unuL 

i. -nut 

2. -umis. 

. ' 2. -nus^ . 

si 

CO 

3. -ne. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -tmim. 

1. -mn. 

2. -imure. 

2. -mire. 

3. -iciio. 

3. -no. 


Thus ; Micdkimut, I have struck; hassv.nuti I have come ; 
maMdnut, I have laughed ; tafenut, I have bound. 
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The Conjugation- of the Affirmative Verb. 
§ 224 . 

Infinitives to place, tlie placing. 

Present adverbial participle * UMkisa, placing. 

Present adjectival participle: placing, (one) who places. 

Noun of ohUgation: obliged to place, obligation to place. 

Imperative. 

Place. * 

Singular. plural. 

2. tiMkifli!). 2. UMk^o. 

Present of Actuality. 

I am (in tlie act of) placing. 

1 . nan UMk^ngaU nn. 

2. num UMkingap ure. 

3. ofk UMkingafi o. 

Present Indefinite, 
i may place, etc. 

1. i UMkw- 

2.nimUmre- 
Z. 0 UTAe. Z.oflcUMkir. 

Present-Future. 

I place ; I will place. 

1. j timna- 1- 

2. m Mmsa. 2 . nmi tmire. 

3. 0 Umh. 3- UMkira- 
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Probable Future. 

I *will (j)robably) place. 


Singular. 

1. i tilchot, 

2. ni tiJchos. 

3. o tikhoe. 


Plural. 

1. nan UMkon. 

2 . num tikhore. 

3. ofk UMkor. 


Past Conditional. 

Had I placed ; I would liaye placed, etc. 


1. 

i tikhosut. 

1. nan Ukhostm. 

2. 

m tikhosm. 

2. num tikhosure. 

3. 

0 tikhosas. 

3. ofk iikhosiir. 


Past. 



I placed ; 1 ate {m&n. Irnnin^). 


Singular. 

Singular. 

1. 

1 tiklidt. 

1. 1 kungut. 

2. 

m tikhds. 

2. m kmgii/8. 

3. 

0 tikhd. 

3 0 hung. 


Plural. 

Plural. 

L 

nan UMkdn. 

1. nan kungun. 

2. 

nmi tikhdre. 

2. num kungure. 

3. 

ofk tikhdr. 

3. ofk kungur. 


Imperfect. 



I was placing ; I was eating. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

1. 

% tikhdta. 

1, 1 kmiguta. 

2. 

nl tikhdsa. 

i 

1 

3. 

0 tikhdka* 

3. 0 kungaka. 


Plural. 

Plural. 

1. 

nan iikhdna. 

1. nan kunguna. 

2, 

nwn Ukhdre, 

2. num kungure. 

3. 

ofk HMkdra, 

3. ofk ktmgura. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Pluperfect. 

1 liad placed ; I had eaten. 

Singular. 

I tiMidsut. 1 . « 

ni tikhdsus. 2. 


Singular. 
kungusut. 
hung HSUS. 


0 tikhdsas. 3. 


0 hungasas, 


Plural. 

nan tikhdsun. 
nmn tikhdsure. 
ofk Hklidsur, 


Imngas. 

Plural. 

1. nan hungmun. 

2. mmi hung ti sure. 

3. ofk ktingimir. 


Perfect, 
I liaye placed ; I 

Singular. 

I tikhambt. 
nl tikhdmi'S. 

0 tiklhdne. 


have eaten. 

Singular. 

1. I htmgumiL 

2. m hungimus. 

3. 0 kungime. 


Plural. 

nan tiJchdnun. 
num Ulfhdnure. 
ofk tikhdno. 


Plural. 

1. nan Imngunun. 

2. num kungunure, 

3. ofk hmgmio. 


'j’he above represents the normal conjugation of the 
typical verb. Eeferencc mnst be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs ; e.g., for variants of the adverbial 
participle to §211 ; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seg.i for other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 seg. ; for shorter forms of the tliird 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu- 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221 ; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222 ; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221. The data 
given in tlie list of verbs at §265, read with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, will indicate 
sufficiently the conjugation of practically every important 
verb in the language. 
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The Formation of the Negative Terh, 

§ 225 . Every verbj active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is expressed agglutiii- 
atively by means of tbe negative particle -i?-, wbicli is inserted 
into tbe verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ- 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tenses by -i^-, the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in, the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
« noun of obligation is generally avoided. 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§226. As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 

§227. negative present of the substantive verb is as 
follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I Bmnot. 1. nan affan. 

2. nl aj^es. 2. num offer e. 

od aff, aff ah. 3. ofh affas. 

There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will be more conveniently discussed later (§253). It 
may be noted hero that affat, affes, etc., when employed in 
tense-formation, appear as -afat, -afes, etc., or more often 
as -amt, ~aves, etc., while becomes the diphthong -an. 

§228. The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form i UMkingatl aff'at, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may be formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : I HMiingafl allamt, I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning, to become 

1 
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(§260) ; i tiMhingaU mafaroty I will probably not bo placing, 
and so on. These tenses Will be omitted from the conjuga- 
tion of the negative verb (§247). 

The Prohibitive, 

§229. The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by suffixing the present-negative sign 
‘p-a. The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plural of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seg.). 

§230. If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, -pcb is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
hispa, do not bake ; Uhhpa. do not place. If the base ends ' 
iln there is a natural change of to m before the labial of 
the", termination : himpa^ do not hear ; Isumpa, do not eat. 

In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
may he added directly to the base : UWkmgpai be not placed ; 
raseng^Pi do not arrive ; or the g of the base may be dropped 
and the changed in consequence to m : tiMkimpa, rasempa. 
The verbs Vhich adopt an abnormal Tk in the imperative 
singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation : tulpay do not sit ; halpa, do not 
seize ; Mialpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of shdahing, to pour, hoahina, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: sJidghpa. shdpa^ 
hoglipois liopcL The prohibitive kaspa^ do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of Imhmg, is founded on tliat 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 

§231. The prohibitives of the verbs in -n are particu- 
larly interesting. In the case of two of them, to wit, pdmng, 
to say, and toning, to hold, the prohibitives are formed ])y 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base witliout modification; pdpa^ topa, Ihe short 
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form of the base is also used in the case of hauning, to come, 
manning , to become, and tming, to give, but the sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from p to / ; 
haj% mafa, Ufa. The infix appears as / throughout the 
present-future tenses of these yerbs ; it appears by the by as 
doubled in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§253). In the case of banning , to do, and datining, to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to tlie 
strengthened base in -r : happa, dappa, - 7 p- changing to -pp-. 
Analogous are huppa^ from hunning {hnring), to look, and 
tippa from cMning {chd4ng, dialectical variant td-mg), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases (§262), Ur- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout the tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time i is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes before 
the present-negative suffix : hmdpa^ do not become dry ; 
dahJdpai do not hide ; na7‘'odpa, do not fiee ; MkuUpia, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main- 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of tining, to give, is Ufa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
ete, etiho. 

§233. If the base ends in -e or -I, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation : illepa, do not leave ; khulipu. do not fear ; 
do not stand. 

§234, It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con- 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa, daUpa, do not gnaw ; hamppa, hampipa, 
do not load; '^o$h'kpa^ WkoshMpa, do not rub ; 
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MkiiUpai MiHUpa, do not fear; salpa, salipa^ soMpa, 
do not stand. 

§236. The second person plural of the prohibitiYe is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -ho 
to the singular : hispaho, do not bake ; UMkpaho, do not 
place ; himpaho, do not hear ; rasengpaho, rasempaho, do not 
arrive ; tulpabo, do not sit ; dappaho, do not take away ; 
tifabo, do not give ; hdripaho, do not become dry ; Mkulpaho, 
MkulipabOi MkuUpabo, do not fear. 

The Present Indefinite. 

§ 236 . The present indefinite of the negative is forinfed 
from the base by suffixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 
prohibitive:— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -par. 1, -pafb. 

2. -pes. 2. -pore. 

3. -p. 3. -pas. 

It will be noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-d- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to -s, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples : bispar, I may not bake ; tiMipar, I may not 
place ; bimpar, I may not hear ; humpai\ I may not eat ; 
iiMkingp>ar, UMkimpar^ I may not be placed; rasengpar^ 
rasempar^ I may not arrive ; tulpai\ I may not sit ; shdc/hpar. 
shdpar, I may not pour ; papar, I may not say ; topar\ I 
may not hold ; lcappm\ I may not do ; dappai\ I may not 
take away ; huppar, I may not look ; tippar, I may not 
understand ; mafar^ I may not become ; bafar, I may not 
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come ; tifar (Jhalawan I ma,y not giye ; haspar, I 

may not die ; hdripar, I may not become dry ; ilUpar, illepar^ 
I may not leaye ; l^ulpar, MkuUpaQ% ]^iiUpar, I may not fear. 
Tlie following third persons will be specially noted, tliougli 
they follow on the same lines as the first person : maf^ he, she 
or it may not become ; haf, be may not come ; tif, be may 
not give. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 237 * Tbe present'fiitnre negative is formed in tbo 
ordinary way by snflixing -a to tbe present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in tbe 
afiffinative (tbougb without tbe same cause). Tbe third 
person singular ends in -h as in tbe affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in tbe present indefinite, re- 
appearing as tbe included vowel. Tbe terminations are 
therefore as follows i-- 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . ’para. 1 , ~pana. 

2 . -pesa. 2 . -pere. 

3 . -pah, 3 . ‘pasa. 

Thus : Mspara, I do not babe, I will not bake ; himpara^ 
I do not hear ; happarct, I do not do ; tippara, I do not 
understand ; hafara, I do not come ; tifara (Jhalawan 
Gliofara)i I do not give ; Mkulpara, MkuUpavai Wkulipara, I do 
not fear. 

The Probable Future. 

§ 238 . The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge tbe hiatus. Tbe terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural, 

1, -paf^ot. 1. -pa7'on. 

2 , -paros, 2 . -parore,^ 

3 , -paroe, 3 . -par or. 
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Tims: Usparot, I will (probably) not bake; Umparof, I 
will (probably) not bear; Jmpparot, I will (probably) not do ; 
Hpparot, I will (probably) not understand hafarot, I will 
(probably) not Gome ; tifarof (Jbalawan Glwfarot)^ I will 
( probably) not give ; Tchulparot, MktiUparoi, MiiiUparot, I 
will (probably) not fear. 

§239. A peculiar form of this tense is beard in Jbalawan. 
Tlie formative -o- of tbe affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to tbe base, and tbe present negative of tbe substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. Tbe 
terminations are therefore as follows : — ^ 

Singular. Plural. 

T. •'Ofat. 1. -of an. 

2 . -ofes. 2 . -ofere. 

3. -of. 3. -ofas. 


Thus : Msofat, I will (probably) not bake ,* Hnofat^ I will 
not bear ; Mtidofat, I will not fear ; elidofat, I will not 
understand ; oh of at, I will not give. In tbe case of tbe verbs 
in -n tbe terminations are attached to the strengthened 


base in -r : tear of at, I will not do. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 240 . As in tbe affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of tbe probable future. It is formed from tbe base in exactly 
tbe same manner as tbe negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. Tbe terminations are therefore as follows : — 
Singular. Plural. 

1. -parosnt. 1. -parosmi. 

2. -parosm 2, -parosure. 

3. -parosas, 3. -parosur {-paroso). 

Thus : Usparosibt, I would not have l)aked, bad I not 

baked, woiil^that I bad not baked ; dimparosut, I would not 
have beard ; happaroBut, I would not have done ; tifarosn 
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(Jliala-v^^aii oJiofarosuf) , I would not liaye given | Mkiilparosiit, 
Mkidiparosut, MkuUparosut, I would not have fca.red. A 
double form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan- 
tive verb {of. §209) is sometimes heard : MsjMrosusui. 

§241. In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -es'ut {of. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. "ofesut, 1, -qfesun, 

2. -ofesus. 2. -ofesure. 

3. -ofesas. 3. -ofSsur (-ofeso). 

Thus; Usofesuf, I would not have baked; J^ulofesut^ I 

would not have feared ; ohofesut, 1 would not have given. 
The forms hkofasut, MLulofmut, etc., are less commonly 
heard. 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§242. The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination •ol, with the insertion of -r- to 


bridge the liiatus. Thus ; Msparol, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; Umparol, not obliged to hear ; happarol. 


not obliged to do ; hafaroh not obliged to come ; Ufarol 
(Jhalawan cTiofarol), not obliged to give; Mkulparoly 
Muliparol, ’MkuUpmm, not obliged to fear. In the case 
of transitives this formation has a passive signification also 
(§275). 

The Past. 

§243. The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign and attaching the 

present of the substantive verb negative (§227). One of the 
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coiicurrent «’s is elided^ ; ff is changed to while aff in the 
third person singular becomes the diphthong -auj^ The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -tamt, 1. -tmmi. 

2. -trnes. 2. -tavere. 

3. •tcm. 3. -tavas. 

The yariations in the formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive : Mstcwat, 
I did not bake ; hintavaf, I did not hear; UiUavaf, I did not 
sit; sJidghtci'oat, sMtavat, I did not pour; pdiavat^.l did not 
speak ; totamt, I did not hold ; Jcattavat, I did not do ; 
dattavat, I did not take away; huttavaf, I did not look; 
tittamt, I did not understand ; titamt, I did not give ; latcwati 
I did not come ; matamt, I did not become ; hastavat, I did 
not die ; 'bdritmat, I did not become dry ; namtami^ I did 
not flee ; hliidta'oat. khulitamL IclmlUavat. I did not fear. 

The Imperfect. 

§ 244 . The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -o to the past, with similar modi- 
fications : the second person plural remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aJca, the dij)h thong 
being resolved into -cw-. The terminations are therefore as 
follows 

Singular. Plural. 

1. "imata. 1. -tavana. 

2. -tmesa. 2. -tmere, 

3. -tmaha. 3. •tmasa. 

Thus : histamta, I was not baking ; I was not 

understanding ; titamta, I was not giving ; mrrUamfa, I 

1 And bence it might bo argued that only the pa«t sign and the 
negative present of the substantive verb are attached to tlie base. The 
version given in the text seems, on the whole, preferable. 

® The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the enclitic pronoun of 
the third person : .e.g'., faiav-ta, he didn’t say to. him. 


the verb. 


m 


was not fleeing ; khuUmmta. khulitauata. I^tMtcwafct) I 
was not fearing. 

The Pluperfect. 

§245. On the analogy of the aflSrmatiYe, the pluperfect 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
-esut is generally used instead of -asut to avoid the sequence 
of unaccented syllables (qf. §241). The terminations are 
therefore as follows : — 

• Singular. Plural. 

1. ’tavesiit [-tmasut), 1 . -tmesim {-tavasim), 

% -tavesus {^tavasm). 2. •tmesihre {’tavasure). 

3. -tavesas (-tavasas), 3. •tmesihr 

(■toeso) {-tamso). 

Thus : Ustmesuti I had not baked ; Uttavesut^ I had not 
understood; Utavesut, I had not given; Mk'nltaDesiit, 
Ichulitavesut, MktdUavesut, I had not feared. The forms 
histmasuty Uttavemd, etc., are much less commonly used. 

The Perfect. 

, § 246 . The negative perfect is formed from the base, 

modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -ta-, and attaching the perfect formative and 

the pi*esent affirmative of the ^substantive verb. The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular, 

1 . “tamht 

2. ’■tanm 

3 . •kme. 

Thus : Mstanut, I have not baked ; tittanut, I have 
not understood; titanut^ I have not given; MuUanut, 
l^ulUamiii MkulUanwti I have not feared. 


Plural. 

1 . '-tanun. 

2. -tamre, 

3. ~tano. 
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The Conjugation of the Negative Verb. 


§247. 


Noun 


^Obligation: not obliged to place, no obli- 


gatioE to place. 


ProMbitive. 
Do not place. 


Singular. 

2. tiMkp(^‘ 


Plural. 

2. UMpctho. 


Present Indefinite. 

I may not place, etc. 

1 . ?• UMkpctr. 

,.77 - 2 . nmn UWkpere. 

2 m ti^pes, - ..7 7 

^.TT 3. ofh UWkpas, 

3. 0 UMkP- 

Present-Future. 

I do not place ; I will not place, 

1. I UMkpctm^ 

2 . m tiMkpesa. 

3. 0 tiMkpc^Js- 


1. nan UMhpma. 

2. num UMkpere. 

3. ofk UMkpasa. 


2 . mmi tilchparore, 

3. ofk UMkpcf^ror. 


Probable Future. 

I will (probably) not place. 

1 . , 1- 

2 . UMkparos. 

3. 0 tiMh2mroe. 

Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 
l^ W tiMkpct^rosut, I, nan 

2 . m tiMkparosus. 

3. 0 UMbparosas. 


2. mmi UMkparosure. 
3., ofk UMkparosur, 
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Singular. 

1. I HlchtavaL 

2. ni UMktaves, 

3. 0 UMktau, 


Past. 

I did not place. 


Plural. 

1. nan tikMavcm. 

2. mim tiJ^tavere. 

3. ofk tikhtcwas. 


Imperfect. 

I was not placing. 


1. I UMktmata* 

2. m UMktavesa. 

3. 0 UMktmaJca. 


1. nan Ukhtancma, 

2. mmi tikhtanSre. 

3. ofk UMktamsa. 


Pluperfect. 

I had not placed. 


2. m tikhtavesus. 

3. 0 tikhtanesas. 


1. nan 

2. nmi UMktavesnre* 

3. ofk tiMktav€8w\ 


Perfect. 

I have not placed. 

1. l tikhtanut, 1. nan tiMktmmn, 

2. m Ukhtanus. 2. num tikhtanure. 

3. 0 tikhiane. 3. ofk tikhtano. 

In the above only the most regular forms have been 
given ; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs. It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the crude base and the present- 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main- 
tained throughout the negative conjugation : e.g.^ narri^aj 
do not flee, narri'jgaro\ narri'j^ar^ narri'parai narrif’arot, 
narri^arosut^ narrUamt, narritmata, narritavesni, 
narritanut. 
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Auxiliary ^nd Irregular Verbs. 

Aiming^ to l)e. 

§ 248 . The substantiTe verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in- 
finitivc cmrmig is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g., anningld pas, 
shikar Rebind doratl bdz e, maga ne dd tamme, as a matter 
of fact (lit, for existence’ sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some j anningld dd hasarat dir are, as a matter of fact«there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaj)s preserved in bash-a, arise, seeing that 
there is no verb hashing. Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 

§ 249 . 

Singular. 

1. i ut, l am 

.2. nl m. 

3. od €. 

The dialectical variant ur in the third person plural ^ 

evidently preserves the original type (<?/. §16). Tliore are ! 

several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only pi’csont 
afiSrmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
and in which the first person singular does not end in 
-n{a). Indeed, though a present in meaning, there seems 
reason to regard it as a past in origin, like the emphatic 
present. 



§ 250 , 


THE VERB. 


iol. 


The Emphatic Present. 


Singular. 

1. « I I exist. 

2. nl ares, 

3. od are. 


Plural. 

1. nan aren, 

2. num arere. 

3. ofk arer. 


§ 251 . This is in form an ordinary past from anning^ 
aftej? the model of I haret, I did, from Imnning (§216). It 
is more emphatic than I ut, and generally implies actual 
existence : Miudd jwcm e, God is good ; harkas ohdih, Mkudd 
are, everybody knows that God exists; I ndjor ut, I’m un- 
well ; I ndjor aret mag a td shahrishd kdra, I am niiwell, but 
111 go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to ut 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of alita to dai in 
Pashtu, and of hastam to •am in Persian. The resemblance 
of ut to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro* 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word j)receding it, and it would perhaps 
bo more correct to write it as an enclitic {of. §72). 

§ 252 . The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluiierfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-i which is derived from anning on the analogy oC 
mass- from manning ^ to become (§217) . 

The Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I assut^ I was. 1. nan assm>, 

2. nl assns. 2. num assure. 

3. ofk asstir (asso). 


3. od ass. 
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The Imperfect. 

Singular. PluraL 


1. 

1 

assuia, I was. 

1. nan 

assuna. 

2. 

nl 

assum. 


2. num assure. 

3. 

od 

assaka. 


3. ofk 

assura. 




The Pluperfect. 


1. 

i 

assusuf, I had been. 

1. nan 

assusun. 

2. 

nl 

assnsus. 


2. nmn 

assusure. 

3. 

od 

assets. 


3. ofk 

assusur (assfeso) 


It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 
ass- in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three ; it will be remem- 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the yerb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasuf is 
sometimes used for the more usual form msuaut, which 
has been affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 

§^53. The negative tenses are as follows 

The Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I affat, I am not. 1. nmi affm^ 

2. nl affes. 2. mm affere. 

3. od affaaffak, 3. ofk affas. 

This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafar, hafitr, Ufar^ derived from manning, to become, 
hannmgi to come, tinmgf to give, except for the doubling of 
the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 


THE VERB. 
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the third person singular, which is in reality a present- 
future, though in no way differing from aj^inits ordinary 
use and meaning. 

§254 

The Past. 

Singular. 

1. i allmat, I was not. 

, % nl allams. 

3. od allau. 

1 

The Imperfect. 

1. I allavata, I was not. 1. nan allamna, 

2. nl allavesa. 2. nuni allanere, 

3. od allamka. 3. ofk allamisa. 

The Pluperfect. 

1. I allanesut, I had not been. 1. nan aUavesm. 

2. m allavesus. 2. num allavesure, 

3. od allavesas* 3. of Is allavesnr, 

{allaveso). 

These three past tenses of the negative of the substan- 
tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243) ; the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regulaidy the basis for the forma- 
tion of the 2 )luperfcct (§245). A difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


Plural. 

1. nan allavan. 

2. mm allavere. 

3. ofk allavas. 
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§355, Tho substantive verb is otberwiso defective. 
The missing parts are supplied by mmning, to become. 
The abnormal features in tbe conjugation of manning 
and of tbe other irregular verbs wMob are presented below 
have already been examined in tbe discussion of tbe forma- 
tion of tbe various parts of tbe verb. 


Manning f to become. 

§256, There are two bases, ma-t mar- (§186). With 
tbe exception of tbe first form of tbe imperative, tbe whole 
of the affirmative is founded on tbe latter, while the whole 
of tbe negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has already been referred to (§231). 



Affirmative. 

Ifegative, 

Infinitive: 

manning. 

... 

Pres. adv. part. : 

marisa. 

... 

Pres. adj. part. ; 

maroh. 


Noun of obligation : 

marol. 

mafarol. 

Imperative : 

ma, mar, marah. 

mafa. 

Present indefinite ; 

marev. 

mafar. 

Present-future ; 

mareva. 

vnafara. 

Probable future: 

marot. 

mafarot. 

Past conditional: 

marosiht. 

majafoBiit. 

Past: 

massut. 

matmat. 

Imperfect : 

masButa, 

matavata. 

Pluperfect : 

masBusut, 

malar esuL 

Perfect: 

masBunut, 

mutanut. 
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Brnming, to come. 

§25*7. Bmimig is coBjugated in exactly tlie same way 
manning, 

Kamiingf to do. 

:§258. There are two bases, ka-, kav. With the excep- 
tion of the first form of the imperative and the affirniative 
presents the conjugation, both affirniative and negative, is 
founded on the base kar^. The curious formation of the 
affirmative presents has been analysed in §201; for the 
doubling of the signs of time throughout the negative refer- 
ence should be made to §231. 


Infinitive ; 

Affirmative. 

kanning. 

3N'egative. 

Pres. adv. part.: 

harisa. 

... 

Pres. adj. part. ; 

harok. 

... 

Noun of obligation: 

karol. 

ka^^arol. 

Imperative; 

kcif km\ kamk. 

kappa. 

Present indefinite ; 

kev. 

kappar. 

Present-future : 

hem. 

kappara. 

Probable future; 

karot. 

kapparot. 

Past conditional; 

karosuL 

kapparosibt. 

Past ; 

kareL 

hattavat. 

Imperfect : 

km'eta. 

kattamta. 

Pluperfect : 

- karemL 

kattaveaut. 

Perfect : ^ 

kafenuL 

kattanut. 
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Ddfining, to take away. 

1259. Dannimg is conjugated in exactly the same way 

as banning- 

Tiningf to give. 

8260 Tke imperatiTe and the ordinaxy forms of the 
afaimatke presents are based on the root 
dialectical and other variants, which ha,ve already been 
mentioned {m § 201 , etot. chot, § 207 , etc.), are ^ ^ 
account, the rest of the afarmative is founded on the base 
Hr- and the negative on the base h- after the analogy g 
manning banning- 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

tmi/ng. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

tirisa. 

... 

Pres.- adj. part. : 

HroJs. 

.... 

Konn of obligation: 

Uro^. 

tifaroi. 

Imperative: 

Me. 

Ufa. 

Present indefinite : 

Miv. 

Ufar. 

Present-fature: 

Miva. 

Ufara. 

Probable future: 

tirof. 

Ufarot. 

Past conditional : 

firosut. 

tifarosiit. 

Past; 

tissut. 

tit n vat. 

Imperfect : 

tissuta. 

titamta. 

Pluperfect : 

Ummut. 

titavesut. 

Perfect : 

tismnut. 

iitanuf. 
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ChSh-ing, to tuiderstand. 

§261. The affirmatiye is conjugated regularly on the base 
char, the only peculiarities lying in the not very common 
infinitive form chaning and in the formation of the past stem 
cJid-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugatio.n is founded on a 
base Ur- on the analogy of kamiing and danning, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive tinning. The dialectical variant td-ing 
(imper. pres, tm, tdva, sometimes also tiaUng, tid, Urn, 
tidm) heard ohiefiy in the Nushki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases. 



Aflarmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive : 

cM-ing {chaning). 


Pres. adv. part. ; 

chdUsa. 

... 

Pres. adj. part,; 

chdoTc, 

... .. 

Noun of obligation; 

chdol. 

H^parot, 

Imperative; 

chdt chd-aJe. 

tippa. 

Present indefinite : 

chav. 

tippar. 

Present-future: 

clidva. 

tippara. 

Probable future; 

chdot. 

tipparot. 

Past conditional ; 

chdosut 

tipparoBut. 

Past ; 

chdUsut 

tittavat. 

Imperfect : 

chorisuta. 

tittavata. 

Pluperfect ; 

chdUsusui. 

Uttavesut, 

Perfect ; 

chd4sun>ut. 

tittanut. 


the BRAHUl language. 

. l&O'.., 

Murififfi hunnif^f ^olQcik, 

&262 The affirmative, is oonjugated ia the 

base hur; with a sUght regularity m tlie toi- 

""T °“nf ^0 impltivo plural hvbio (§198). The nogativo 
rcoujugated after the model of lemming aud dcmmng. 

Affirmative. Negative. 


In&iitive : 

Pres. adv. part. : 
Pres. adj. part.; 

Noun of obligation: 
Imperative ; 

Present indefinite ; 
Present-future; 
Probable future; 
Past conditional: 
Past ; 

Imperfect ; 

Pluperfect; 

Perfect; 


huring, 

hurisa- 


htirol. 

hur. 

hurw. 


hurot. 

hurosut. 

hurat. 

hurata. 

hurasuL 

hurdnut. 


JmpparOi. 

huppa. 

huppar. 

Ibuppara. 

hupparot. 

JmpparoS'iit, 

Jiuttamt. 

huitanata. 

huttavesiit, 

huttanut. 


Mating, hatiming, liataHng, haUring> to hring. 

' SPfi'l This verb is clearly compounded with tining, to 
rive wHch accounts for several curious forir and variants. 
The tot element ha- is probably to bo traced to hal; to seize. 
The aspirate is frequently dropped. 

Affirmative. 


Kegative. 


Infinitive : 


Pres. adv. part.: 
Pres. adj. part. ; 
^oun of obligation; 


hating. 

hcitming. 

hataring. 

hatiring. 

hatisa, 

hatarisob. 

hatirisa. 

hatoh. 

hataroh. 

hatiroh. 

hatotl 

hataroi. 

h&tiroi. 


hatiparot. 
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Affirmative. 

Fegatire. 

Imperative; 

hata. , 
hatar. 

hatipa. 

Present indefiflite ; 

hater). 

hatarev. 

hatipar. 

Present-future; 

hat era. 
hatareva. 

hatipara. 

Probable future: 

hatot. 

hatarot. 

hatirot. 

hafiparot. 

Past conditional ; 

hatomi. 

hatarosut. 

hatirosut. 

hatiparosnt. 

Past ; 

hestif. 

hatUamt. 

hattavat. 

Imperfect ; 

hesuta. 

hatitavata. 

hattamta. 

Pluperfect; 

hesnsut. 

hatitavesut. 

hatfaresut. 

Perfect; 

hesunut. 

Hining, to go. 

hatUanut. 

hattamit. 

§ 264 ;. With the exception of the 

affirmative presents 


tlie- eonj-ugation of hining, hoih. affirmative and negative, 
proceeds perfectly regularly .from tlie base Un- : Mnisa, 
Mnolc, Jiinol, Mmparoti hin, himpai Mmpar, Mnot^ himparot^ 
hinof, hintavaf, etc. The presents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base (§205) . 


Present Indefinite. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. f km,l may go. 1. nan lean. 

% nl kas. 2. num Imre. 

3. 0 kde, h. of k Mr. 

Present-Future. 

1. i kava^ I go ; I will go. 1. nan kdna. 

2. ni kdsa. 2. mim kdre, 

3. 0 kd-ik {kdik). 3. ofh kdra. 


^ There is also tlie curious form Mwibo, let us go^ I and you, -wHch 
appears to be compounded of Mn, first person plural of the jireaeut indefinite, 
and -lo, the ending of the second person plural imperative. 
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List of Verbs. 

§265. The various parts of the more important verbs 
ill the laiigtiage will be deduced without difficulty from, the 
following skeleton talile, read with the sections on the forma- 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ah which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
afengwg (§276) . As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord- 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un- 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 

anmng^ 

be, 

(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

ass. 

(2nd p, s.) 

armiging, 

be entangled, 

areng, 

arengd, 

armgpa. 

aurmenging. 

get excited, 

mwazeng, 

aurazengd, 

aiirazengpa. 

amlengingt 

get confused, 

amleng. 

amUngd, 

avaleng^a. 

amning^ 

yawn, 

avdn{a)) 

dmm, 

dvdmpa, 

banning,^ 

come, 

ba, bar. 

bass, 

dmnipa, 

hafa. 

barring) 

become dry, 

bar at 

b&ris, 

bdri^a. 

basing. 

become hot, 

bdsa. 

basis, 

hdsijpa. 

bashMking, 

present, 

bashMk{a), 

hashMkd, 

basJiMk{i)^a. 

baUnging^ 

summon, 

bating. 

batingd, 

batingpa. 

Of. §248 se<i, 2 0/. §257. 

® Also hcttanging, §279, 



Infinitive. 


birring^ 


kneadj 

devastate, 

wear, 

liear, 

pick, 

distinguish, 
be sifted, 
milk, 
bake. 


1 - 


clia4ng} 

vliahhing, 

chalmg, 

cJialling, 

chanding, 

chatting^ 

cliihhingi 

cUrrenging^ 

cUfenging, 


ripen, 

throw, 
drown, 
bellow, 
crumble 
(intr.), 
understand, 
taste, . 
crack (intr.' 
be current, 
shake, 
lick, 
pull, 
roam, 
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Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) • 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

hegh(a). 

beghd, 

beglifjpa. 

hela>i 

held, 

beli;pa. 

bevii 

bendy 

bempa. 

hin^ 

bing, 

bimpa. 

bin, 

bind, 

bimpa. 

birray 

birfd. 

birripu. 

birving. 

birvingd, 

birmngpa. 

bif(g)i 

bwe, bird. 

bw{i)pa. 

biSi 

bise, 

bispa. 

( biSj 

bisis, 

bispa. 

( bising ^ 


bisingpa. 

bit, 

bite, 

bitpa. 

budda, 

bnddd, 

huddipa. 

buMka, 

buMkd, 

buMkipci- 

btira. 

burd, 

buripa. 

elm, 

clid-is. 

tippa. 

cJiahha, 

cJiakkd, 

cliakkipa. 

), chala. 

chald, 

chalipa. 

cJialla, 

challd, 

cJicdlipa. 

olimda. 

cliandd. 

chandipa. 

chatta. 

chaUd, 

chaftipa. 

chikha. 

chikkd. 

cMkkipa. 

ckirreng. 

chirrengd, 

chirrengpa^ 

r chireng, 

cJiirengd, 

chireng pa. 

’ ( chifa, 

chird. 

ohiripa. 
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Infinitive. 

choncling, » 
eJiosJhing, S' 
chiihnTtiW'Q i i 
clviirnng^ ( 
chusJiing, ' 
clmttenging , 
Glmtting, 


daring, 

dafinging, 

dasing, 

dassing. 



Imperative. 

Past, 

Prohibitive. 


•(Biid p. s.) 

(Srd p. s.) 

(2jirl p. s.) 

gobble up, 

clionda. 

choncjd, 

cJioncUpa. 

cliosli{i)pa’ 

soak, 

kiss, 

choshici). 

choshd, 

chimi{ma), 

chummd. 

Glium{gni)pa . 

drip, 

suck. 

clmrra. 

churrd. 

Glmrripa, 

cJmh{a), 

chusa. 

G7msh{i)pa. 

/, be rid of, - 

chutteng, 

cliidtengd, 

chuUengpa. 

drip, 

measure 

chntta. 

cJiuftd, 

ahidtipa. 

ddgMa), 

ddghd. 

ddgh(i)pe. 

(grain, etc.), 
take away, da, dar, 

dare. 

dappa. 

1 descend. 

( dar (a), 

1 daring, 

dafd, 

daf(^i)pa. 

daringd, 

darhigpa. 

sow, 

dasa, 

dase, dasd, 

dasipa. 


dassing, give a fall, 
dranging, liang. 
drawing, throw up, 
drikJcing, jrimp, 
dudenging, run, 
durring, >iial\C an o 


dassci, 

dranji^a), 

dra^{a), 

drihijco), 

dudeng. 


vHalic an on- dm^ra, 
slanglit, 


dassd, 

dranjdi 

dram, 

drihhd, 

dudengd, 

d'urrd, 


dumlng, 

dakhing, 

diding, 

dohmg, 

dumUng, 

faming, 


steal, 

hide, 

gnaw, 

carry, 

cover up, 

understand, 


duzm, 

clahha, 

clalia), 

doha, 

dumha. 


dassifci, 

dranj{i)pa. 

drds{i)pa* 

drik{7d)pa. 

dudSngpat 

dnrri'pa, 

dnffsipa. 

dahhipa. 

dal{i)pc('- 

dolhipa. 

dmiMpa. 

fdmpa. 


1 Of. f259. 
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THE VERB. 


Infinitive. 

Imperative i 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2iid p. 8.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2iid p. g.) 

gagalling. 

bleat (of 
goats), 

gagalla. 

gagalla, 

gagaMipa. 

gar ring, 

bleat (of 
slieep), 

gdrra. 

gdrra, 

gdrripff: 

garting. 

belcb, 

gdrta. 

gdrtd. 

gdrtipa. 

gating. 

flatten, 

gara, 

gafd, 

gatipa. 

gid{i^reng- 

pass over, 

gid{d)reng, 

gid{d)rengd 

, gid{a)- 

ing, ” 




rengpa. 

gidding, 

nod wit h sleep, gidda. 

giddd, 

giddipa. 

girting, 

drag along, 

girra, 

girtd, 

girripa. 

going, 

lose. 

goa, 

god, 

goipa. 

gating, 

pound, 

goto:. 

goto. 

gotlpcf. 

gutting, 

gurgle (of 
camels). 

gutra. 

gurrd, 

giitripa. 

gutting. 

low, 

gurta. 

gurta. 

giittipa. 

gufenging, 

guring, 

1 be scared, 

C gufeng, 

( giara, 

gurengd, 

gurd, 

gurengpa, 

guripa. 

gwaflng, 

weave, 

gwafig), 

gioafe, 

gioafd, 

gwaf{i)pa. 

ghakhing, 

bark, 

ghahka, 

gjiakkd, 

ahakkipa. 

ghdndmg. 

muddle, 

gJhdnda, 

glidndd. 

ghdndipa. 

ghagjglng, 

bark, 

ghappa, 

ghappd. 

glia pp pa. 

ghazlizhing , 

swell (intr.) 

ghazhzha, 

gjkazhzlid, 

aJiazhzMpa. 

ghutring, 

growl. 

ghutra, 

gJmirrd, 

ghurripa. 

Jiahkaling, 

drive. 

hakkal{a). 

hakkald, 

hakkal{i)pa. 

haling, 

cover (of 
animals), 

halo, 

hold. 

hdlipa. 

hailing,^ 

take, 

kalhs 

hath. 

halpa. 


1 Imp. pluT 

. feZfoj §197 ; pres. UUv, §203. 

M 2 
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In-anitive. 
liamping, 


the BRAHUl UANQUAGE, 


Imperative. 
(2iid p. B.) 


Past. 
(3rd p. s.) 


harrifing, 


Jiataring,^ 


load, 

coliabit, 

lift up, 
ask, 
tear, 
turn, 

I bring, 


Jiefing,^ 


) 

lift up, 
spread out, 
UcJicJidning, sneeze, 

I be alarmed, 


harf, 
Jiarrif, 
harra>i 
hars{a), 
( Jiatar, 

X Tiata^ 

hef, 

hel{€()i 


harfe, 

Jiarrife, 

harrd, 

harsdj 


hefSs 

Midi 


Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. s.) 

hanmgpa> 

Jiarfpa. 

harrifpo>> 

harrifa. 

hars{i)pc('> 


hefya. 

helii)pci. 


Mja, 

hihhcti 

Thin, 


biccougb, 

go, 

kid, lamb, etc., Jim, 
wMstle, 
weep, 


Jmldi 


i-ing, I 


^ bowl, 

I look, 

Tinrenging, break out, 
burn, 


MchcJidna, hiGhchdnd, Tiichclidni^pa. 

hljengd, Tiljeng^a. 
liijd, Tiljij^ci. 

TiihTid, TiiTchipO/, 

hind, Thimpch, 

Tiing, hind, 
luThd, JiUld]^a. 

Jioghd, 

( Tiuldi, Tiuldi-d, 

ihul{a), Tiuld, 


pa, 
htddipa. 
Tiul{i)j}a. 


hur, 

Jiureng, 

hmJiig), 


hurd, 

Tiurengd, 


huppa. 

Jiurengpa. 

Jmsh{i)pa. 


. Also Mrsmg, §16; for derivatives cf. §274. 

» Also hatining, Jiatwing, of. §263. 
a mfing is of course intimately related to T^arjing. 

4 Pres hdv 'cf. §264. ^ Occasionally also Jio, lopa, cf. §§ 19t, 230, 

’ 6 0/. §262, 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. 8.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. 8.) 

illingf 

leave, 

r ilia, ille, 

\ ille, 

illd. 

illipa, 

illepa. 

jahhing^ 

cough, 

jabba, 

jabbd. 

jabbipa. 

jailing i 

herd (trs.). 

jalla, 

jalld, 

jallipa. 

j upping, 

jump over, 

juppa, 

juppa. 

juppipa. 

haJiingf 

die, 

bah, 

basb, 

baspa. 

banning j 

do. 

ba, bar, 

bare. 

bappa. 

harghing, 

shear. 

bargMa), 

barghd. 

bargh{i)pa. 

barring, 

scrape out, 

barra. 

barrd. 

barripa. 

bashshing. 

eject. 

bashsha, 

bashsha, 

bashshipa. 

batting. 

win. 

batta. 

batfd. 

battipa. 

bdmring. 

poison, 

bdvdra, 

bar dr d. 

bdvdripa. 

bishbingj 

pluck off, 

bi8hb(a), 

bishbd. 

bishb{i)pa. 

bitting. 

groan, 

bitta, 

bittd. 

bittipa. 

bonding, 

bore out. 

bond a. 

bondd. 

bondipa. 

boting, 

out in pieces. 

bota. 

bold, 

botipa. 

^ buningj 

eat. 

bun. 

bung. 

bumpa. 

buring. 

roll up, 

bur{a), 

burd, 

bur {i) pa. 

burrmg. 

keep back. 

burra, 

burrd, 

burripa. 

butting^ 

pound, 

buUa, 

Jmttd, 

butiipa. 

Mkctchingi 

sleep, 

MkdGh{a), 

Mkdchd, 

Mkdeh{i)pa. 

Mialling,^ 

strike, 

khalh. 

Tdhalb, 

Mkalpa, 


< 1 Pres, illiv, illev, §202, 

I 2 Pi-es. liahev, §203 ; for kas- cf. §217 ; hasning is occasionally used in some 

I hill dialects, e. g., tlie Kidrani. 

3 Of. §258. ^ , 

4 The included -fc* is sometimes omitted, espeo. m the pres. neg. ; hxshpar, 

® Pres, hunev, §203. 

6 Imp. plur. kkalho, §197 j pi«s. Wy^Vev, §203. 
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IiLflnitive. 

Imppative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

ProMbitive. 

(2iid p. s.) 


see, 

khan. 

khamk 

kha^npa. 


sprout, 

kharra. 

l^arris, 

khaz^'rd^ 

kharzdpa. 

iGharrlng, 

proceed, 

kharre, 

kha/r7^d. 

Maz'i'ipa. 

kihasalin(j. 

chew, 

khasdUa). 

khasdld. 

l^asdl(i)pa. 

Mkcming, 

throw, 

Mkassa, 

khassd. 

khassipa. 

k'hoshJehKj} 

mb, 

Moshk{a), 

klioshJcd, 

khoshk(i)p€L 

Mk'iiUng, 

I fear. 


klmld. 

Mkul{i)pa. 

khulmg. 

i MiuU, 

MkuUs, 

IdiruUpa. 

MkvMingt 

pierce. 

kimlla. 

Mulld, 

MbulUpa. 

MkziUing, 

dig, 

Idiutta, 

Tcjnittd, 

Mkuttipci. 

kJiwdhing, 

graze (trs.) 

, Ichwdha, 

khwdhd. 

Miiodhipa. 

MkWithing, 

desire, 

Mkwdha, 

khwdhis. 

khmhd. 

l^wdhipa. 

Iclmdning. 

read, 

Miwdn{a), 

khmnd. 

Mkwdmpa, 

Mkwdnipa. 

tagging, 

climb, 

lagga. 

laggd. 

laggipa. 

lahhing. 

lap up, 

lahka, 

Icikkd, 

lakkipa. 

IdncJiing, 

gird up. 

ld7iGh{d), 

Idnchd, 

Idnohipjpa. 

larzingi^ 

tremble. 

Im^za, 

lan'zd. 

lai'zipa. 

leUng, 

lie down, 

let{a), 

letd. 

let{i)pa. 

Uo'kohlug, 

stick, 

UchoJui, 

Uchchd, 

Uolwhipa. 

lojing. 

smear, 

loja, 

lojd, 

lojipa. 

loring, 

root up, 

lora, 

lofd, 

lofipa. 

makMng, 

laugh, 

maMk{a), 

makhd. 

maMi{i)pa, 

maling. 

opcu. 

mal{d), 

maid, 

mal{i)pa. 


^ Occasionally also joshing) Miosha, etc. 
^ Also lardngi §16; 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Proliibitive. 



(2nd p, s.) » 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

mwmmuj} 

become, 

ma, mar, ^ 

mass. 

mafa. 

manning^ 

1 obey, 

(manna. 

mamid. 

mamiipa. 

marring^ 

( marra. 

marrd. 

marripa. 

mashing, 

wash (the 

mas7i{a). 

mashd. 

mash{i)pa,. 


head). 




miring, 

drive ou.t, 

m/ir{a), 

mird, 

mlT{i)pa. 

mughing, 

sew, 

mugh(a). 

mnoJid.. 

mHah(i)pcf: 

muhlqmg, 

stammer, 

muhha, 

mxilzhd.. 

muhhipa. 

murlfing, 

stretch out. 

nmrlf. 

miirife, 

murlfpa. 

musliMng, 

rub, 

mnshhict), 

mush/cd. 

mu8hh{i)pa, 

ndling, 

groan, 

ndl{a), 

ndld, 

ndl{i)pa. 

narring, 

flee. 

narra. 

narrd, 

narripa. 

nusing, . 

grind (corn). 

mis{a), • 

nusd, 

‘)ms{i)pa, ■ 

packing, 

peel, 

pdchig), 

pdchd, 

pdch(i)pa. 

paMling, 

strain (through jja7mZ(^), 

pdhdld. 

pdhdl{i)pa. 


cloth), 




palejing, 

boil. 

paUf, 

paUfe, 

palefya. 

paling, 

become wot. 

pdla, pdle(^ 

p)dlis, 

pdlipa. 

pdning^ 

say, 

pd, par, 

pare. 

papa. 

pattmg, 

seek. 

patla, 

pattd. 

pattipa. 

peliing. 

enter, 

peha, 

pehd, 

pehipa. 

periiig, 

roll up, 

pera. 

perd. 

peripa. 

pilhing, 

squeeze, 

pUh{a), 

pilha, 

inlh{i)pa. 

pinding. 

beg, 

pinda. 

pinda, 

pindipa. 

pinning,- 

be broken. 

pinna, 

pinna, 

pinnipa. 

pirdi'ing, ') 

[mil dry, 

pimi-vngvng ) 

^ pirdi, 

-Ipir dicing. 

pirdi*is, 

pirdi-ingd, 

pirdipa. 

pirdl4ngpa. 


^ Gf. §256. ® Also pSLlOf of. §194. • ^ Pres, pav, §204 ; prob. fufe. parot^ §207. 
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Infinitive* 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



<2nap. s.) 

(Srd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

])irghing. 

break, 

pirgh{a). 

pirgla. 

p%rg]h{i)pa. 

‘firing, 

swell (iiitr.). 

pira, 

piris, 

piripa. 

pirring, 

blink, 

pirra, 

pirrd, 

pirripa. 

pitting , 

curse, 

pitta. 

pitta. 

pittipa. 

porring^ 

hatch. 

porra, 

porra, 

porripa. 

poshing^ 

suck, 

posh{a), 

posM, 

posJi(i)pa, 

princliing^ 

squeeze. 

princ7i{a), 

princhd, 

prineliifpa. 

puling^ 

rob, 

pul (a). 

pula. 

pul{i)pa. 

pntrengmg^ 

enter. 

putreng, 

putrengd, 

putrengpa. 

mluringy 

be delirious, 

rahara, 

rahara, 

raharipa. 

ragMmmg^ 

instruct, 

1 

1 

, raohcimd. 

raahdm(i) 





pa. 

rapating, 

talk in one’s rapata, 

rapatd. 

rapatipa. 


sleep, 




rasenging, 

j arrive, 

r rasing, 

rasingd, 

rasengpa. 

msing^ 

\rasa, 

rasa. 

rasipa. 

^^aiing^ 

grumble, 

rat {a). 

rata, 

rat(i)pa. 

rdjlng. 

cheat, 

ref{a). 

rife, rifd. 

rif{i)pa. 

resing. 

spin, 

res{a), 

risd. 

ris{i)pa. 

rojing. 

sweep up. 

rof{a), 

rofe, rofd. 

^^of(i)pa. 

rusmg, 

pluck, 

7'us{a), 

rusd. 

rus{i)pa. 

riiting, 

reap. 

rut {a), 

rutd, 

7'ut{i)pa. 

sag/img, 

pound. 

sagh{a). 

sag fid. 

sagh(i)pa. 

sating, 

1 stand. 

( sal{a), 


sal{i)pa. 

saUng, 

IsaU, 

Bali'S, 

sallpa. 

sambarenging , ) 

> cyA-f; VAQ.rlTr 

c samhareng, samharenga, sambarengpa. 

samharing, _ 


Ksambara, 

samhard, 

samharipa. 

sangarenging 

, filtrate. 

sangarmg. 

sangaringd, 

Sangarengpa. 
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infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2iid p. s.) ■* 

Past. 

(3rd p. 8.) 

Proiiibitive. 

(2nd p, s.) 

sarring, 

grow up, 

sarra, 

sarris, sarra, sarripa. 

sarenging^ ' 

1 rot, 

^sareng. 

sarengd. 

safengpa. 

saring. 

lsar{a). 

sard, saris. 

sar{^i)pa. 

sililitig j 

wash, 

silila)} 

silld, 

sll{li)pa. 

sirring^ 

recoil, 

slrra. 

strrd. 

slrripa. 

siring. 

wait for, 

sir {a), 

slfd. 

sir{i)pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta, 

sittd. 

siftipa. 

sotefyig, 

provoke, 

sotef. 

sotefe. 

sotefpa. 

siiring. 

move, 

sur{a). 

surd, 

sur(i)pa. 

shdohina. 

pour, 

shd(gJi). 

sJidghd, 

shd(g/h)pa. 

shaldping. 

wash (clothes), 

shaldpd. 

shaldp{i)pa. 

shifshifing, neigh. 

shtrshzr{a), 

sJhirsJiifd, 

shtrshir{i)pa. 

shtring, 

smooth out. 

shlra, 

shlrd. 

shlripa. 

sholing. 

throw. 

skol(a), 

shold. 

shol(i)pa. 

sliuling. 

hem. 

sJiul{a), 

sJiuld, 

8h'ul{i)pa, 

shnrring, 

scratch. 

sJiuj'ra, 

shurrd. 

sJiurripa. 

tafing. 

bind, 

taf, 

tafe, . 

tafpa. 

• talcldng. 

covet, 

tahha. 

tahhd, 

tahhipa. 

tamming. 

fall, 

tam{ma), 

tammd. 

tam{mi)pa. 

taring, 

spin. 

tar (a). 

tard. 

tarif^pa. 

taring, 

out, 

tar. 

tare, 

tarpa. 

tassing, 

pant. 

tassa, 

tassd. 

tassipa. 

ticking. 

place, 

UMk, 

tikhd. 

tiJchpa. 

lining^ 

give, 

ete, 

ti/SS, 

Ufa. 

toning} 

taring, 

j hold, 

to, tor. 

tore. 

fopa. 


1 Also sazi, c/.§ 194. ^ Of. §260. 

® Pres, toriv, §204 ; prob. fut, toroft §207. 
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Prohibitive. 

(2nd p, s.) 
lra]ih(khl)pa. 
traddipa. 
trdsh{i)pa. 
irihldpa. 
tmjjipcb. 
trukhipa. 
tiilpa. 
kisengpa. 
tm{i)pa. 
turengpcL 


tagjicileyiging 

|be displaced 

(taghaUng, 

taahalengd, taghalmgpa. 

taghaling. 

(.taoMla. 

iagjiald, taghalipa. 

tahkig^ 

agree, 

taha. 

tahd, tahipa. 

kvticlarmglng, be numbed, 

tandareng, 

tandarengd, tandarengpa. 

tanging, 

bang (trs.). 

tauga, 

tcmgd, tangipa. 

tohing, 

hammer, 

foka. 

tokd, toMpa. 

'oadding, 

increase 

mdda. 

middd, caddipja. 


(intr.), 



making. 

flow, 

•mha. 

miha, vahipa. 

'mkking, 

bark, 

vakJea, 

vakkd, mkkipa. 

mmlmrenging , ) ( 

mmhureng, zimihurengd, ztmifmreugpa. 

mmhuring, 

^squat, 1 

zmihiira. 

znmhurd, z nndmripa. 

sJiungiiig, 

buzz, 

zlimiga. 

zMmgd, zhdngtpa. 
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Infinitive. 


Imperative. 

Past. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

traMMking, 

burst (intr.), traJch(kha), trakhkhd. 

tr adding, 

prance. 

tradda. 

traddd, 

trashing, 

plane, 

trashig). 

trdshd, 

trihhmg, 

sprout,- 

trihka. 

trikkd. 

trujjing, 

choke (intr.), trujja. 

trnjjd, 

frtikking, 

pluck up, 

trihkha. 

trukkd. 

tuUng} 

sit, 

tuVi, 

Ul8, 

tmenging, 

1 faint, 

(tuseng, 

tusmgd, 

tusing, 

( tusig), 

tihsd, 

turenging, 

get unhem- 

tufeng, 

tufengd, 


1 Imp. plur. tulbo^ §197 : pres, tulw. Dialectical variant tiising, past tfta'%, tuns. 



Verbal Derivatives. 

§ 266 . This list of verbs may be eonveiiieiitly followed 
by a reference to nouns and adjectives which are either 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two paain classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 

§ 267 . The former class is further subdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with, the crude base : drih, jump ; 
Jmklcal, shout ; hcmip, loading ; robbery ; sMil^ hem ; 

hichchdn, sneeze ; leaf, winnings ; talc, desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, how- 
ever, it sometimes takes on an apparently non-radical 
final -a: chanda, shock; JiiJcka, hiccough; jakica, cough; 
gidda, nodding with drowsiness. Again, m. Jialh and tiilh, 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases halh o 
tiss, taking and giving, bash o tulh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). In 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem : tiss, generosity ; MkiiUs, fear. In pires, swelling, there 
is a slight vowel change. Muris, length, appears to be an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple verb to corre- 
sj)ond to murlfing, to stretch out, to extend, which is a causal 
in form, 

§268. Khan, eye, probably belongs to a different cate- 
gory, like the loan-words hasliMk (Persian hakhsh), allotment, 
and Mhwdsf, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the derived verb Jchwdhing, to request. 
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§269. Ooiispicuotis among thxQ formative endings is 
-dr a, wLicli is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound: bleating; ghurrdra, growling; 

Jmhdra^ whistling ; shtfshirdra, neighing ; mlshdra, barking ; 
zJiimgdra, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations ; traMkMkas, crack ; hurut, crumb. In Mkarnsz, 
green (grass), a formative -I has apparently been attached 
to the past stem. A final serves as an adjectival 
formative in marrl, tame. But the chief adjectival forma- 
tive is -un, {of. §77), which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -un (§223): Mkarrun, green; bdrun, 
dry ; pdlun, wet ; hasun, hot ; bissun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 

§270. A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest: ballo drikhas Mkalky he made a 
big jump; asi oTiandato draMkt tammd, the tree fell with 
one shook; o tend mdTanCi kulle katte tenat-a kunek^ he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself ; l ne pdtanuf ki kanto 
halh 0 Uss karak^ I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me; tissdn bandagh dam-a dek, khudd dam-a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies ; kand 
MiUludn ond jdnatt latm tammd^ through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§271. Although there are in a few isolated cases separ- 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g.^ piraUng. to break, 
pinning^, to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by sufiixing the formative 4ng to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations : — 

HMiing, to place ; UMking-ing, to be placed. 

dakking, to hide ; 4^kkmg~mgt to be hidden. 

Mkaning^ to see ; MiUning-ing^ to be seen. 
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§272. In cases like illing, to leave, Mkulmg, Mktilmc/j 
to fear, in whicli the base is really* two-fold {cf. §194), there 
may be two forms of the passive: ilUnging, illenging, to be 
ieft ; MMingingy MkuUnging, to be feared. The case is of 
conrse different with variants like sholinging, sholcmging, to 
be poured, in which -ang is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malmigmg 
(malinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§273. Verbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the ^nasal in the passive : hamiing^ to do, hannmging, to be 
done ; danning, to take away, darminging, to be taken away ; 
paning^ to say, pdninging, to be said; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be held. But except in the case of hanning^ 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -r ; daringing, pdringing, toringing. The passive of tining, 
to give, is similarly tininging, less commonly tiring ing. 

§ 274 . A passive is formed from the causal of an in- 
transitive verb ( §285) ; hahing, to die, Isasjing, to kill, 
hasfinging, to be killed; tuling, to sit, tulifing, to seat, 
tulifinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com- 
plicated case of harsefmging {Jiarsefinging), to be made to 
turn oneself ; it is the passive of harsefing, to make a man 
turn himself ; liarsefing is the causal of harsenging, to turn 
oneself; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§277) of the 
transitive verb harsing (harsing), to turn. The passive of 
the simple verb is liar singing {liar singing), to be turned, 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the norm of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 
both aflirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi- 
nary con jugational terminations being suffixed to the passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that the -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
pleasure before the imperative plural termination -bo (§197) 
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• /iv9^0V fill© ^ 

aua the. Tt rtem in the afflmathre 

iiiconsoqiienco to TO, tjie adieotival participle and the 

ends in -i* (§21*^) > _ jiffirmatiTe coincide 'witii tlie 

.onn ot obligation - ^he 

forms in the actxve Terh ^ the 

remark applies “• ° j g devoid of a negative 

passive like the ordinary veih to = j 

participle 3^^^ conjugation of a typical 

will tlms snffi.ce t & • • +n bp turned. 

passive verb. 

i ... Wfiaative. , 


Infinitive ; 

Pres, stfiv. pSii't. *. 

Pres. adj. part. : 
piounofoWigation: 

harsinging. 

hemingisa. 

harsok. 

harsol. 

hars^mrot. 

harsip(^fOi* 

Imperative: 

harsing^ 

Jiarsingpa^ 

Jiarsimpct. 

Present indefinite : 

harsingiv. 

harsmgpar. 

harsimpar. 

Present-fntnre : 

harsingiva- 

karsingpetra. 

havshnguy^^' 

Probafile future : 

harsingoL 

harsingparot. 

liarsimparot. 

Past conditional: 

harsingosut. 

harsingparusuL 

luvYslynpiirosnt. 

Past : 

Imperfect : 
Pluperfect: 

Perfect 

harsingdt. 

harsingdta. 

harsingdsut 

harsingdnut. 

Jiarsingtavat. 

harsingtavaUf'. 

harsingta-oesiit 

Jiarsingtanut, 
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The Neuter Verb. 

§276. There is a class of verbs which, while on the 
whole resembling passives rather than actives in. form, differ 
In certain, respects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
between the two. The formative of such verbs is -hig, which 
is suffixed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
-ing : harsenging {harsenging), to return; ma&ngmg, to 
arrive; chidenging^ to run; imtrenging, to enter; sarengirng, 
to rot, to be well cooked ; chin^enging , to roam ; Umnging, 
to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning : rasing, saving, tuslng, 

§277. in the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force : liar sing {harsing), to turn, 
harsenging {harsenging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive harsinging ijiar singing), to be turned (§274 j). 
Again, halenging in the compound 7si halenging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘to take oneself below’ (§295). The passive 
on the other hand is of course halUnging, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 
simple verb (§185). Similarly the relationship of dunning, 
to take aAvay, to darenging in the compounds dam damming, 
dam darenging, to be ti.red, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
ever marked. 

§278. The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
1 ‘espects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped : harseng, raseng, dudeng. 
This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 
actuality : I harseng all nt, I am returning ; I raseng ati assut, 
I was arriving ; i dudengaU affaf, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the norm of obligation the 
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formative is not dropped as in tlie passive, wMcli tlie conjuga- 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles : — 


Infinitive ; 

Affirmative. 

Jim'smgiing). 

Wegative. 

Pres. adv. part. : 

harsengisoi. 

... 

Pres. adj. part. : 

hm^sengoJe. 

. 

moun of obligation: 

hm'^engol. 

hm^sengpm''0'i. 

Imperative : 

harseng. 

hm'sempardl. 

harsengpa. 

Present indefinite ; 

hamengiv. 

harsempa. 

harsmigpar. 

Present-future: 

harsengim. 

hm^se^npar. 

hm^sengpai'a. 

Probable future: 

harseng ot. 

harsempara. 

harsengparot. 

Past conditional : 

harsengosut. 

hai'semparot. 
harseng par osut . 

Past: 

hm*sengdt. 

ha^'semparosnt. 

ha^^smigtamt. 

Imperfect : 

Jiarsengdta. 

hai^sengtavata. 

Pluperfect ; 

Jiarsmgdsut. 

hm''sengtavesut. 

Perfect: 

harshigdnnt. 

harsengtmmt. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides tlie 
neuter form, both persist side by side throughout the con- 
jugation : raseng(i7ig), teasing, to arrive; Q^asengisa, rasisa ; 
rasengoh, rasoh ; 7^asetigol, 7^U80l ; i'asengpa7^o% rasemparoy-, 
^'‘asiparol, etc. Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§279. ffihe verb da tinging^ to summon, which also appears 
as batmging (of. §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent: it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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outlie lines of. the neuter verb : i laUngaH {haiangati) ut, 
hatingisa,, hating oh, hatingoi, etc. In the causal hapingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§284). 
Somewhat similar is the case of daringing, to descend: 
daringoh, daringol, etc. But the simple forms darhig, daroh, 
dafoi, etc., are at least equally common, while the causal 
dafifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 


§280. A causal may be formed from pi’actically every 
vei'h in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational tejimina- 
tions 


, to hear ; hinijing, to make to hear. 

barring, to become dry ; hctrifing, to make dry. 
shaohina. to pour ; shdghijina. to cause to be 

poured. 

to place ; UMkijing,io omso io ho 

placed. 

§ 281 . If base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb : illejlng, 
ilUjing, to cause to be left ; MknUfing, Khulifing, to frighten ; 
sallfing, salifing, to make to stand. 

§282. The verbs in -n form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r : — 


manning, to become ; marifing, to make to become. 

banning, to come ; harijing, to make to come. 

banning, to do ; harijing, to cause to be done. 

dmining, to take away ; darijtng, to cause to be taken 

away. 

pcming, to say ; pdrijing, to cause to be said. 

toning, to hold ; torifmg, to cause to be held. 
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Ill the causal tining, to giye, again follows the model of 
these verbs : tirifivig^ io (mmQ to be given. Bening^ to wear, 
forms its m \ Mm to clothe. 

§283, There are one or two irregular formations. Tlio 
causal of hahing, to die, is formed from the same liase as the 
past and the negative : Imsfing {haaifing) , to MU, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similarly dropped in Mkwdflng, to graze (trs.), the causal of 
Mkwdhing^ to graze (intr.), the superfluous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
]^wdUng, to ask for, is formed regularly : MiwaJiifing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§ 284 . Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative : harsenging, to return, 
harsejing^ to make to return ; dudenging, to run, dudejingi 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold : rasenging, rasing ^ 
to arrive, rasefing^ rasiflng, to make to arrive. The verb 
hatingifig {hatanging), to summon, lias been already shown 
(§279) to be on a different footing ; its causal is hatingijing. 
The causal of daringmg, to descend, on the' other hand is 
regular : darijing. 

§ 285 , It will have been oliscrved that the causals fall 
naturally into two gronjis, according to tlio nature' of tbo 
simple verb from wliich they are derived. Causals derived 
from iutransitives are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the corresjDonding transitive verl.) : haUng, to die, 
Jeasfing, to kill ; tuUng, to sit, tulifing, to seat; Mkullng, to be 
afraid, MkuUjing, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are passive causals : dah 'kmg, to hide, 
daJchifmg, to cause to be hidden; MkalUng, to strike, 
Mkalifing, to cause to be struck ; gwajing, to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woiGiiy hmning, to do, harifing, to cause 
to be done. 
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§286. It follows that if the verb is at once transitive and 
intransitive, its causal may be either active or passive ; 
paning, to speak, to say, pariji^ig, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said ; Mianing, to see, l^anifing, to make to see, to cause 
to b{'- seen i Umng, to hear, hinifing, to make to hear, to cause to 
be heard ; Imning^ to eat, Imnifing^ to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§287. There may be a double causal, passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb : hahing, to die, Imsfing, 
to kill, hasfifing^ to cause to be kiUecl; MktiUng, to be afraid, 
MkuUfing, to frighten, M.uUfifing, to cause to be frightened. 

§288. A few verbs, such as harrijing, to ask, harfing, to 
lift up, sotefing {soUjtng), to provoke, are causals in appear- 
ance, but if they are really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly murifing, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
murl-, which seems to be contained in the noun murls, length 
(§267 but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound muvr manning, to be far. 

§ 289 . The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative ; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -e (§216). 



AfSLrmative. 

]Sregativ 0 . 

Infinitive : 

tiMkifmg. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

tikMfisa. 


Pres. adj. part. : 

tilcMfolc. 


Honn of obligation : 

tilchifol. 

fAkliifparol. 

Imperative : 

tilchif. 

tiMkifpa. 

Present indefinite: 

UMkifiv. 

tiMkiifpar. 

Present-future ; 

UMiifim. 

tikhiffara. 

Probable future : 

tikhifot. 

tikhi/paroi. 

Past conditional : 

tikhifosut. 

HMki/parosut. 

Past: 

UMkifet. 

tikhiftanaf. 

Imperfect : 

Wchifeia. 

tiMkiftavata> 

Pluperfect : 

UMkifesut. 

tiMki/tavesiii. 

Perfect ? 

UMSfenut 

tikhiftanut. 

If 3 
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CompOTiiid Verbs, 

§390. Thougli the term ‘ compound yeibs ’ is for the 
most part a misnomer, it serves as a oonvenient heading to 
l.)ri,ng together certain important classes of circumlooiitoiy 
phrases. 

Nominal Compounds. 

§391, If or lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
predicative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they bulk largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of this 
importan t class of phrase. 

§392, Several useful couplets are formed with banning^ 
to do, and manning, to become : — 

hash Immiing, to raise up ; hash manning, to arise. 

(ihat hanning, to destroy ; chat manning, to be de- 
stroyed. 

ga;t banning, M \ gat mminmg, to be en- 

gaged. 

idb banning, to harvest ; lab mamiing, to be har- 
vested. 

much banning, to collect much manning, to collect 
(trs.) ; (intr.), 

banning, to despatch ; rdM mmining, to set out. 
tnd banning, to send with ; tud manning, to go in com- 
pany with. 

tnng banning, to bore a tung manning, to be 
hole in ; breached. 

gala banning, to release ; yala manning, to be re- 
leased. 
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§293. Kanning particularly often employ crl : 

ad Isanning, to wait, to halt ; hdrmn hamiing, to many ; 
heh banning, to approach; Mt hamiing, io chat; langdr 
hanning^ to |)lough ; Ighar hamiing, to get annoyed ; marram 
banning f to call out for; pat banning, to pick up dicks. 
So is Pining, to give : ad tining, to restrain ; bardm Pining, to 
give in marriage ; bash tining, to throw up (in the air) ; 
ehat tinmg, to sprinkle; bireng tining, to abuse; mon 
tining, to send; musit tining, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishdn tinmg, to show ; tib tining, lit. to give a ray, 
to ri§e (of the sun). A few miscellaneous examples may be 
given : chah Mkalling, to look back (in running) ; tnfak 
Mhalling, to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter ; 
Mkaf toning, to give ear to ; tad toning, to resist ; dir 
shaaJiina, to bathe ; du shaaUna. to put one’s hand in, 
to meddle ; pesh tamming, to come forth ; droah taring, to lie ; 
chucha Mkaning, to give birth to a child ; glrdm hining, to 
escape the memory ; glrdm ilUng, to forget ; dam bashsMng, 
to take a rest; dam danning {darenging), to be tired; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§ 294 . Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case : monatl tamming, to go 
in fiont ; monatl banning, to put in front ; monatl shdgUng, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence ; monatl 
harsdnging, to face, to oppose ; dutl banning, dutl tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be secured. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated : du banning, du tamming. It 


seems possible that the first element of the componnd phrase 
tungdn hining, to go off into a sonnd sleep, is an ablative of 
an otlierwise obsolete noun, timg, sleep [cj. tugh ) . 

§295. There remain three groups of especial interest: 
(1) bi halenging, to set (of the sun) ; be danning, to swallow; 
be harsing, to usurp ; M banning, to knock against ; 
hi tamming, to descend ; (2) be shoUng, to bathe (intr.) ; 
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he to cross tMmigh (water) ; he harsi-ug, to turn 

over; he harsenging, to return back ; he harsefmg, to turn 
over; be haling, to cross oyer; (3) t-lmshshlng, to tliriist in; 
l-MialUng, to insert bit by bit. 

Of tliese, hi tamming^ hi banning are practically confined 
to tlie particular form of the Jbalawan dialect spoken by tlic 
Mengals of Sarmia, but the phrases are linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of haling, wHcb is other- 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a yerb in 
common use. It seems clear that hi {he, hi) is a stunted 
form of the full- word heragh, bottom (§366), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus hi halengmg means 
literally to take oneself below (§27 7), he danning, to take 
away dowm, and so on. Similarly*6d seems to be intimately 
related to hdtagl, top (§365) ; a link between the two exists 
in the adjective het, on ; Mko f^dMiarm het e, the pot’s 
on the fire ; liame tufahas hi nl l^alhus, rad mass yd het ? 
did the shot you fired miss or hit ? Thus he slioling means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself ; he Wialling, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in tlie third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easy to trace. 

§ 296 . The curious dialectical hibalUng (past hihalhut), 
to stumble, docs not belong to the first group. The peculiar 
form of the past shows clearly that it is compounded with 
hailing, to Seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
element in the compound is the word heh, near, (§367). 
ISTor has the first element hdi in the compound hdi Unmg, 
to lose (in a race or in gambling), any connection with he in 
the second group. It is found also in the Pashtu hailedal, 
and the Dehwari hai dadan ; from it is formed a causal 
hdifing, to make to lose, as well as the somewhat rare 
passive hdinging, to be lost. 
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Potential Componnds. 

§297. Ability to perform am action is expressed by 
coupling the infinitiye with the finite parts of harming, to 
hining able to go; halUng-a kemi, I can 

seize ; harming hattmat, I could not do ; pming hapijarot, 
I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§298. Similarly the possibility of an action being per- 
formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive with. 
manning, to become : i halUng-a marem,' I can be caught ; 
hanning matau, it could not be done. But this periphrasis 
is ^Iso employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility : I will be caught ; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds, 

§299, Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
tamming, to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in ^ati : hoo/dnaaU tammipa, don’t fall a-weeping ; l 
narringatl tammim, I’ll set oiS running. 

Frequentative and Continuative Compoundg. 

§300. The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same w^ay by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with Uning, to go, or hanning, to come. 
The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
w^hether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continiia- 
tivc: narrisa haih, (i) he is always running away; (ii) he 
jiersists in his flight ; l parisa hassunut, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§301. An intensive or completive force may be given 
in a few stereotyped cases by coupling the verb with Uning, 
to go, both in the same tense : o huneh haih, he will devour 
up ; ka^h Una, he died outright ; num MkMiwe riinmCi 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the ¥erh. 

§302. Tlie following notes on the use of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily be of general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
anti the causal, with illustrations of the use of the so-called 
compound verbs. ^Ihc neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 

The Infinitive. 

§303. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular : cluslmanM MkalUng jwm e, -^tis 
pleasant to strike the ioQ\ nana tuUngna jag a dad this 
is our sitting place ; tend droah taringe machchi ha^ cut 
your lying short ; namngdn jang harosun, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; duzzt kanningat o tene 
Mkardb kare^ he ruined himself by thieving ; kane numd Mt 
kcmningto chikdr aff, I've nothing to do with your talking | 
hash mmmingki Ulepes-ta, please don’t let him get up ; nme 
Mktidd kahingiskd jUd kapp^ may God not part us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important : kmd 
lUmi rdlil mamiingaU cm, my brother was in the act of 
starting (§306) ; tufak MkcdUngaU fammd, he began to fire 
(§349) ; i ode dudengai Mkdndtj I saw him on the point of 
running. 

§304. In past narration the nominative of the infini- 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
verb : oftd tavdr kanning, nand urdnd peJiing, the monicnt 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§305, It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
as a verh: duslimcme MkalUng jwdn e ; oftd tamr kanning, 
nmid ttrdtl pehiug. 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

§306. The idiomatic use of the’ locative of the iiifiuitive 
coupled with the auxiliary to form ^?/« 5 'i“tenses of actuality 
deserves separate illustration. The regular expression 1‘or 
the true present, as distinguished from the present of ]ia])it, 
is of the form i UMkingaM tit, I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of the hind are formed on this 
analogy : halld apoJs tend mialie tend clmnd apohctl 
sotefingatl e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival ; nan tenat nimid para o hi, I 
hanningatl assim, num tens ndJiah haldh harere, as a matter 
of fact we Avere on our AA^ajr to you of our oavu accord, so you 
put yourselves out for nothing ; nemrochdi M sarddr hare, 
I Idh hanningatl marot, should the chief come at noon, I shall 
be in the middle of haiwestiug ; hdz DaMkt I gohat hanningatl 
masstmut hi od hassune, many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on his arrival. 

§ 307 . The present of actuality is sometimes used Avith 
vivid effect in past narration : hasarat liindra, ant Mkanir ? 
Jmchchm hanningatl e, they AAx're going on their way and 
AA^hat do you think they see ?■ — the camelman is coming ; 
ndgumdn murrdn huchahas Miandn hi diidengisa hanningatl 
e, all of a sudden we saAV a dog from afar — it’s coming 
at a run. 

§ 308 . No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Ealuchi. There is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to l)e had to some device to express distinctions 
oi- tense. Thus ‘ 1 am doing ’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ' I was doing, ^ 
‘ I have been doing,’ etc., are formed naturally^ on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar devices the nicest shades of teiiso-distiiic- 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahiii there are 
traces of a like development: the present of actuality is 
firmly established, the use of the past is not nncommoji, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a significant place in the 
language. 

The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§ 309 . The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways : it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it suj^plies the missing forms in 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite ; da 
kdreme Jeamk, do this work ; dd hdveme Ices, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover approj)riate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
da daahdre enaMkO das, e daghdre losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§ 310 . As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite : harev, let me come ; Mkudd Mkair ke, 
God speed it; jang ken, let us fight; much marer, lot 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner : 
ha ki lean, come, let us go ; ilU hde, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is pane, which if an 
imperative at all — and in passing it may be noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it — is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec- 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite : pane 
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taUl hare, let Iiim come in ; pane tulir, let them sit down. 
But it is also used with the other persons : pane km, let me 
go ; pane asiha iraoh hunen, let us eat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force ; na limn peslian sallsime — 
pane sale, your brotlier’s standing outside —then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper : pane hare, go, if you must go ; nl pane cUiz&l ha, 
liar rahhtas hi JtaUingds, ne tenat Mkahar tammoe, go on 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour you’re caught 
yen’ll learn the consequences witliout my helj). 

§ 311 . The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences : tuliv ? may I sit ? 
tuliB, you may sit ; hare ? may he come ? hare, he may 
come. 

§ 312 . It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi- 
nate sentences : jwetn e hi I ddsd kdv, it’s as well I should 
now take my departure ; jwdn jiodnangd hullUe bin o hata 
hi I chera hen, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration : o tend list all pare Id I cUmziv-ta, he 
iiiw^ardly made up his mind to steal it ; dastarMkdnae maldn 
hi iragh hunen, wo opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 

The Present-Future. 

§313. l^he present-future, as its name implies, is used 
botli as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, whicli is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§306) : nan 
dd sJiahratl tulina, we live in this town, Le,, w^e are resident 
here ; nan dd shahratl tulingail im, we arc at this moment 
actually living in this town, Le., We are resident elsewhere. 
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Altlioiigli the context aloiie indicates wliether the tense 
is used to denote a preseiit of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any dilhculty in practice : 
Shdllwtati JiarvaMkt da mommdi fir- a hek, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year ; fir dcisd dasik, it’ll 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted : 
fir ddsd dasingatl e, it’s actually raining now. 

The Probable Future. 

§314. While the present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost always an element of 
uncertainty ; fcigga nok khaningoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will be visible ; mno nok Mk^iningtan, fagga 
J^cmingiky the new moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
be visible to-morrow; zinda massut, losdle hajjdi liinot, if 
I’m alive, I , propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper: I Mnot, I will go. This use is of course not un- 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of tlie first person singular aifirmative of causals 
and ver])s whose base ends in in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials : e.g.^ 
I Mk'ull/'oi, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue than i JdbnUfiva. 

§315. The probable future is often employed idiomatic- 
ally to express indefiniteness without any fnturic meaning 
at all ; ‘uumd slialiratl at urd o ? dah dwdzda-as mar or ^ how 
many houvses are there in your village ? some ten or twelve 
or so ; nd ikmi tend urdti e, aff? hin hur-ta, urdtl maroe^ 
aga ore matau, shahraii maroe, is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at homo, and if 
he’s not there, he’ll be in the village ; nd mar at sdla maroe f 
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shash sala maroe^ how old’s your boy ? ho’ll be about six 
years old, Tlie Brabui iu fact laakes use of a colloquialism 
not unfamiliar iu Eiiglisli, 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 316 , The past conditional is chiefly aifccted in the 
Jhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences (§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause : 
nl aga naro^osiis, nd luidat hafarosut^ had you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn’t haye come after you ; I aga mmid pdraghdi 
harosuti ddrdn must barosut, had I been coming to you, 
I’d haye come before this ; MidU cliirrengdn harem, harosus, 
nd guzrdn marosas, had you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you’d haye got a Hying; faujand bannmgdn mtist pesli 
tammosure^ numd mdl hinimaha, had you set forth before 
the army arriyed, your property would neyer haye been lost. 

§ 317 . Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optatiye ; tend hullle daunangd Idahandi l^iamjgarosut, 
oh that I had neyer seen my horse in so skinny a condition ; 
narringdn haJtosas, would that he had died soonei* than run 
away; iraak huningdn must date sillosus, dir ail pishing an 
must pnohehdte haslishosus, jou ought to haye washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water. As a past optatiye also the imperfect is gener- 
ally preferred in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 318 . The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always recpiiros 
a verb to complete its sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used iiidifferently : o hasm-at cMnjik binisa [binisau, 
binisa-at) hindha, he went along the road pickings up twigs. 
But as the form in -isai^ Kseems unmistakably a combination 
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of. the simple termination with the conjunction o, " and ^ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles arc 
coupled together : o lio gh isau pittisa tend kh allmnd fdrag'h di 
dudengalm, she was running towards her encampment weeping 
and beating her breast. Similarly the form in ~isa~at, wliioli 
can hardly be anything hut an instrumental, is obriously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely : 
kasardi nane shikar karisa-at nan tammd^ shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us. 

§ 819 , A repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not uncommon : Miado harratdi daha raki 
massun, hinisa hinisa ird tudn gud Keche rasmgdn, last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit we arrived two months later in Kech. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§350). 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§320. The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form : dumlk 
MidcJiok asst^r Id nan kdtumdi‘td tammdn, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them ; t ode hassut, kahok Idiandt, 
when I reached him I found him dead ; oftd kiichah sakjit 
hmoh 0 , tlieir dog’s a terrible biter ; o danldn narrok 
khaningdka, lie appeared to be a deserter from his mauner; 
kand imchchdk aga sillok o, m hata-td, if my clot]u\s ai*(^ 
washed bring them without delay ; nd ImlM aga datm-a 
kdik, ainond mamle Mkahk chds, if your liors(‘ covi'rs iht‘ 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as oven* 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed). 

§ 321 . Used attributivcly the participle takes on. th.<^ 
definite atid indefinite endings in the ordinary inanncr : dd 
Udoko mmiras yd hash masswie ? is she a maid or married ? 
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(lit. a sitting girl, or has she risen up? — the usual idiom); 
tend Mialokd Mkardse aga guddis,^ neki jiodn e, it would he 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proyerhs 
(§82) : khdeholm arista meM nar-a heh, thQ she-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; salokd dir bandaahe huddefik, standing water 
drowns the man, ^.e., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantiye is of course declinable; 
kahokdtd randat der liindne? who has ever followed after 
th§ dead P (a rebuke of excessive mourning) . 

§322. It is not always easy or even possible to render 
the adjectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent ; 
Mialokd Miards, the bull which is always tossing people ; 
Mkdchokd arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; Windmd karokd 
kdrem, the work that is done by Giod. This adjectival or 
relative participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns. 

The Uoun of Obligation. 

§323. The use of this form of the verb in the case of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be used 
eitlier personally or impersonally. Thus ‘I must go’ may 
hf; r<‘nder(;*d in one of two ways : cither’ personally i Jdnoi at, 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kam hinoi e, {mild eimdim est), 

§324 But tlie casci of the transitive verb is much more 
com])licat('d. In the first place the active and passive forms 
arc identical. Thus ' I must do this work ’ may ])c rendered 
eitluir actively i da kdreme haroi uf^ or passivedy dd kdrem 
kane Imroi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatively 
simple. But if agent and object are on an equal footing, 
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tlris mode of expression is ambiguous in the extreme, not only 
on account of the identity of tbe actiye and passive forms, 
l 3 iit also on acconnt of the identity of the dative and accusa- 
tive case-suffixes. To take a concrete example, i ne illol %t 
may mean, as far as grammar goes, either ' I must leave you ’ 
or ‘ I must bo left by you ’ ; in the former ne is the object in 
the accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter ne 
is the dative of the agent with the verb in the passive. Erom 
a grammatical point of view the confusion is the Avorse 
coufounxhHl by tlie fact that ni kcme illol iis is open to 
exactly the same two-fold interpretation as l ne illol iif, a^id 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the conti*ary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the verbal noun. 

§325. Yet one more construction has to be noted. In 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive : dd kdrem kmd 
Imroi e, pen hams kmining happalc-ta^ this work is Foi‘ me to 
do, no one else can do it ; dd Mrem hand harol e ? is this 
work mine to do ? l nd Mialol ut hi ui dmm-a pdsa ? am 1 
to be sti'uck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 

§326. Tlio negative form of the verbal noun is too cum- 
brous for common use : ne nand nr da Mi harol e, hmi pd, 
hafarol e, Jmm, pd, if you’re to come to our house, say so, ii' 
you’re not to come, say so no less ; I dd hdreme happaroi nt 
(hane dd hdrem, happaroi e), I haven’t to do tliis work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
aAuided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : nl harol 
affes ; dlh hdrem hane harol aff, No ebange in the meaning 
of the sentence is involved, 
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§ 327 , Tlie force of tliis form of tlie rerb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
tlirongb tlie idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish : o claim najof e Id ona man himH aff^ he’s so ill that 
Ms face isn’t fit to be seen; kmie aga penana iraah k-uuot-a 
massaka^ l har de na> jahai bassuta, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
your place ; kane aga Noshke illoi massaka, gura ^ iena 
hmicme hattcwata^ had I contemplated leaving Nushki, I 
would never have brought my family ; ne nauharl karol 
aff Jd ni kdrem-a kappesa? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work ? Imie SMI illoi aff, i mitei 
hcmclagf^dteto jcmg kev ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributively the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings ; tend miisdfiridi 
daroidte girdle jitd ha, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey ; clct gird- as hi ni-a pdsti, hand karoio 
hdremas aff, this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible.' 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such r<,‘quir<}s no illustration. It is used idiomatically iu 
the protasis of a fntuui conditional soiitoiice (§111) : / aga 
Hti navrlngdi j^andl^ nd mono halo/;, if I see you attempt 
to lauL 1 11 l)lock yo!ir way. It may have an analogous 
contiugoiit-futiiric force in a relative sentence (§4)20) : 
htrkas ki tend hiillin rasmgd, swdr mare, every man who 
can oviirtake his horse may mount. It may be similarly 
usetl in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§330. The imperfect has four main uses. It expresses' 
imperfect or continuous action in the past: liarehi ki nan 
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Mlkdohano yd: cldishd tmimo ? are tliey aslee.]) oi* still sitting 
rip ? As a matter of fact tlie meaning of the i^erl.) in sucli 
cases is not so inncli to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie dowii)^. 
as to seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down). 

The final -ii of the Present-Future and Iiiiperfect. 

§ 333 , It has been shown that the present- future and the 
imperfect, both affirmative and negative, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the j^ast respectively by the addi- 
tion of a final -a, except in the second person jiliiral, which 
is l&ft iiiichangecl, while the formation of the third 
singular, though containing a final -a in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. Tlie structure of the sentence in which one 
of tliese tenses appears is of considerable interest, As a 
rule a final -a is added — apparently by attraction — to the 
word immediately preceding tiie verb. This applies in 
particular to tlie case of the so-called nominal com]Donnds 
(§291) : I (lag hare namh-a Iceva, I moisten the ground ; qfk 
jang-(h Imrera^ they were fighting ; tend male VildmHh 
happesa ? won’t you sell your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -n- in such cases would Im a mai‘k of surxii oi‘ 
broken Brahui. If the word immediately jircccding the verb 
is a pronoun or ends in a case-sign or other suffix, tlu' addi» 
tion oE though not iinpoivativo, is regarded as more 
elegant : t-a I'dxui, nnm hamidre tulho. I’ll go, lint you 
remain luTo ; ahio kaud handaohdh-a Mndra, pir lore-td, 
my men. were going to-day, hut the rain stopjied them ; 

/ ienat-a hassnta, m antei Imne haUiujds ? 1 was coining 
of my own accoi‘d, so why did you summon mo P ofk 
Noshkedi-a kdra, they’re going to ISTiishki ; / n&a (leva, 
elofie-a dappara, I’ll take you, hut I won’t take tlu^ others. 
If the word preceding the verb is a conjunction, it is hotter 
to omit -a : naxi Id hinimay nand Hum hass, wlien wo were 
stalling, our brother came. 
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§334 Those rules apply to the third person, singular 
even in the present-future, affirmative and negative, tliough 
it ends in -7^, not -a: Icasase ki kur-a marek., o slnoniha 
toriJs, whoever has a tloch, keeps a shepherd ; kand hau claah-a 
himj)ah, my man won’t go ; ode tor is hi kane-a MiaUk, 
please stop him or he’ll beat me ; husMk-ta Miarvdlji, hnff’Ch 
keh jpmere, the hot milk scalds him, and he blows on the 
cream cheese {Mkcirvdlh, milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression imj)lying that the man is 
avenging* himself on the wrong person. 

§335. lu the second person plural the present indefinite 
coincides with the present- future, and the past with tlie 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of tinal -a to the word immediately preceding the \ei‘l) in 
this person will make a matei'ial difference in the meaning 
of the sentence. The tense of the veih is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word it follows : dd cjaghdre ncmih here, 
you will please moisten this ground {here, j)res. indef.) ; 
dd claahdre ncmih-a here ? will you moisten this ground ? 
{here, pres.-fut.) ; emtas hi num pdrere, hane mauziir e, 
whatever you said (or: whatever you may say, cf, §320), 1 
accept {'pdrere, past) ; cmlas hi num~a pdrerc, heme matizdr 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept {imrere, imperC.}. 

The [Negative Verb. 

§336. The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in tiiese. 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would bo super- 
fluous. Practically the only idiomatic use which nnu'iis 
separate comment will be found in the temporal sentence 
(§§fi20, 422), 

§33?. It is rather the avoidance of the negatives verb 
which calls for illustration. The use of a separate -word of 
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iiegatioB., as distin,ct from the negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the genins of the langnage. It is almost -unknown 
among the wilder Brahuis, with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§413) which hardly 
belongs to the s|)here of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasional 
use of some |)article of negation, picked -up from one of tlie 
nei ghbouring languages , 

§338. Chief among such negative particles are nam^ 
lest, and nei . . . nei, neither . . . nor, both obvious loan- 
words : nam cldhd hares, mind you don’t come by here ; 
mulkdi hi hindt, jalias jola allau, ore nei haza'kah assur 
nei Mkardsh, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywliere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks. But tbe Brabiiibas found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses nard as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei , . .nei : nam kes, has narris, take care you don’t 
go and run away; nl nei hanedi tenat hassiis o nei tend 
dvdle mon tissus, you neitiier came to see me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that he even 
robs nam of its negative force : navd Mkiidd e, aim pir- a kek, 
pray God it rain, to-day ; but in a case like this the idea 
oi' tbe negative seems to he contemplated though eiiphem- 
isti call y suppressed. 

The Passive Yerb. 

§339. Tlie passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is inciec'd not infreqiiently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the- 
iiifiiiitivo ol; the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§208 fin.). 

§340. Tlie imperative is rare, though it finds •a place 
in uncom])limentary expressioiis : kasfimyho hi numedn 
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clmtiengm, be killed that we may be rid oi; you. Tlie 
adreibial participle is hardly more common ; Mengalna 
laslihar hi pinna-^ ta VacUsJm Mailing Isa hindha, when, 
the Mengal army was broken, it contiiined to ]}6 liarassed 
ns far as Wad. On the other hand the adjectiTal participle 
and tlie noiin of oliligation—it will be rernendjeicd that 
tliese arc identical with the lorms in tlie active-— are 
risecl freely. ; lashhanid MaloJc, dhml-a niareh, umnd Malolc 
dhdd-a mafak, plundered by an army a man will yet prosper, 
plundered at liome — never; htnCt enaMonit Molnon hane 
makhliihdu dakhol e, 1 must liide my wlieat crop this y^ear 
from the people. Of the tenses tbe presents and the perfect 
are prol^ably the ones most commonly nsed, especially in the 
third persons ; da girdk iumdare tiMiugii\ jicdn <?, if these 
thingvS are placed here, ivell ; 3£urddr ddkdn khaningik. 
Ohiltan ddkdn Maningjjah, Miirdar is visible from here, but 
not Cliiltan ; nand sildk hid balld iirdti tlMlngcino, all our 
arms have been stored in the large house. 

The Causal Verb. 

§341. ^hlie use of the causal A^erb varies Avitli the nature 
of the simple verb from Avhich it is dcrh'ed (§285). .If the 
l| causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, ^ 

f the fact that it liappens to be a causal in foi'm makes no 

^ diircrcmeo to the structure of the sentence : lend' llmne anlei 

I hasp ? why did he kill his brother ? slmdn melhde Mwdjlk, 

I the shepherd ndll graze the sheep. 

§342. The difference in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verlis, at oiiet* 
transitive and IntransitiYe, .from Avhich both classes ol! causal 
may Im dcrlA’-ed (§286). The active causal i.s generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent viiiicb, is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative ; o gang 
e, ‘Yiiaga I ode pdrifot, he's dumb, but I'll make him speak ; 
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0 hiirr e, mctga i ode hinifetf deaf tlioag’li lie is, I made him 
lioar ; m blngun affes, maga i ne Jmnifiva^ you’re not hungry, 
but I’ll make you eat. But if the object on which the agent 
is made to act has to be specified, it also is put into the 
accLisatiA^e, and the causal may therefore goyern two accusa- 
tives as ill the ordinary Indo-European idiom : I ne dd 
ira gh e hunijiva, I’ll make you eat this food ; o heme d{i 
Mkeilate henife, he made me put on this robe of honour. 

§343. In the case of a passive causal, i,e„ a causal 
derived from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
aocusative; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the 
instrumental : m del male emtei bimfes ? why did you get 
this news noised abroad ? I cld male tend iVimai makhluhatl 
pdrifot, ril get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; o ne tend Jmcheihat hmijih^ he’ll get 
you bitten by his dog. 

§ 344 . The double passive causal (§287) is used in exactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal : I ode neat 
hasfifefi I got him killed by you ; hand melhte tend shiomat 
Ichtmfi f. have my sheep grazed liy your shepherd ; i ne 
sarhdrat MiuUfifot, I’ll get you frightened by Government, 
Blit the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead : I ode neat hasfU ; hand 
melhte tend sliwdnat Mkwdf ; I ne sarhdrat Mkulifot. 

§ 345 . Several c^iusals are used in a peculiar sense ; e.g.^^ 
Mhdohljing. lit. to make to sleeji : i ode asi tu/ahto MidcMfet 
I gave him his quietus with one shot ; raseflng, lit. to make 
to arrive: I ne ddsd rasefim. I’ll overtake you presently; 
hampijing, lit. to cause to be loaded: IvuGhchdte liampif, 
help to load the camels ; laggijlng, lit. to make to ofimb : I 
eUrdghe laggifenut, I’ve lit the lamp ; darijing, lit. to make 
to descend : o hand dwdle darifene, he’s razed my wall to 
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tlie gTOiiiicl ; Ijmifmg, lit. to make dry : I ne hUatl hd-rifiva, 
I’ll oiifc-talk yon ill conversation. 

Compound Verbs. 

§346. ISfominal compounds : m lianddfe aslha dd I 
ddsd Itareva^ wait hero for a moment, I’ll come presently ; 
tend illand malhe mra-as ad ete hi iragJie taydr hav^ 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food ready ; 
'i dam darmgdsid, ImlUdn daringdt, I had tired myself out 
and got down from my honse; har-<oakhtas hi m kanlo 
hdremd.% saltsus, i ne dcmi-a darifwa, every time yon pit 
yourself against me in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsd 
gait €, marram happa-ta, he’s now engaged, don’t call him ; 
shiMrdi pesli tammdt, liich du tammitau hane, I went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun ; aga o paddi cliahh-a 
]^altavaha, ala goe hdi tUavaha, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race ; ddsd hi o chucha 
Mkandne, ode musit lining nehi maydr for you to divorce 
her now that she has liorne a child, would be scandalous ; 

0 tnngdn hindne, sdr ha]}pa-ta, he’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up ; I ddrcin chavatldteto he MkalhtU, 1 
passed through the ivater, sandals on feet; aino Saridmli 
kdn, dahiniiho da Jdialkaud pdra ah di he harsengioa, if I 
start for Sariab to-day. I’ll return to the village in tmi da.ys’ 
time; e vaMktas hi de hd haUngd, ode liiVh hare, rakhtas 
hi de lih tiss, hilh illd~Ui, when the sun set, the fever 
seized him, when the sun rose, the fewn* left him ; Imllmi 
swdr, du-ha draldrlaseto hi hass, lap mass, as I was riding 
my hoi’se, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt; 
kasaral-a hassn/a, ndgumdn Malasell hihalhid iammdL as 

1 was walking along tlie road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
.stone a.nd fell ; dashe sila-atl Idmshshd^ sTland- duh pinnd, 
she thrirst the thread into the needle, and the eye. of the 
needle broke. 
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§347. Potentials ; nl ode hlmlUng-a hcsa ? can you thrash 
.liiju ? I neto drogh faning-a Imppara, 1 can’t tell lies witii 
you; da Imlll Mashmgisim hining Impparoe. this horse 
won’t be able to get as far as Mastung, I think; nl Imne 
duMn danning hattmes, you weren’t able to remove me? 
from here. 

§348. The passive compounds are analogous : o Jeaueet 
MaUing-a marek, he can be beaten by me ; dd Mkards derat 
tafing-a mareh ? by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, 
however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and arc^ 
used as ordinary passives : he will be beaten by me ; by 
whom will this bull be tied ? 

. §349. Inceptives: hand tchmiingto o dudengatl tammd., 

as soon as he saw me, he took to his heels ; liar^valsM hi ne 
MkcmiJi, JioghingaM-a fammih, every time she sees you, site 
Inirsts into tears ; Miarmdnd rasengto melhk trail haver, 
narringatl tammdr, harcJii hi I jalldta-td, jalUng-a 
matavasa, narrisa Jiindra, at the appearance of the wolf the 
sheep were panic-stricken and took to flight, in spite of niy 
efforts they wouldn’t be folded and continued to scatter. 

§350. Frequentatives and continuatives are distinguishable 
only from the context ; the differenco bet^reen them is 
indec'.d often fluid : o dushmandn har-va>hht nariisa hdik, 
h.e’s for ever running aAvay from the enemy; m ari&a 
tirisa Mndsa, o nd htte hiniavaha, you never used to lose 
an op})orti;mity to present a petition, but he declined to listen 
1o what you had to say; i ne pdrisa hassimut hi ddhd ha. fa, 
I ’v(' told you time after time not to come this way ; i twa ahd 
dr ode pdrisa Lassnmd hi dawn happa, fro]n morning till 
night I haven’t ceased telling him not to behave like tliis; 
isto khdeMna’valohtdn hi sangaratl thsimo, td ddishd tiifak 
MkcUisa hdra, from, bed-time last night wlum they entered the 
sangar up to now they’ve been keeping up a contimious fire; 
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ta hi nan hatanm, nl daahdre dasisa Jcd$, don’t leave 
ofl: Rowing the field till we come ; nand sarddr harm a 
•mvaglum ira ali iivlsa hareh, ond mar umed e Id Jumdnii . 
iragh tirisa hime, our chief keeps up the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son will 
follow in his steps; deand Ukkato taho ddi marisa hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phrase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb : dushmane monaU 
shdgMsas, dah tirisa hindka^ta, he had driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 

§351» Intensives and completives ; tend Maras e taf, hand 
heite kulle kunek hdik, tie uj) your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass ; I aga rasengtavata, hiiohchdh nd htdle 
kadlnidte kimgura hindra, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain; datmangd drogikdteki 
hi m pdsa, i nekond ehandUe Mbalkumtt hindnut, I’ve 
thrashed many a man like you •within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell ; Mndf Id tend JmlUe Jialev, hand 
rasengdn must kashas Jdndsas, I went to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence, is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is: luirhas 
hi hand monatl harsengdne, I Malkmint Jmmmthfa, I’ve 
thrashed soundly every man who has stood in my way. 
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POSTPOSITIOFAL mum, POSTPOSmOHS 
AHB PEEPOSITIOIS. 

§3 5 2 <, P ostpositional nouns are postpositions in tlie ina k - 
i ng, Tliey are in fact ordinary nouns emj)loyed in some oblique 
case to perform tlie functions of a postpositiorq and govei’]i. 
of course the genitiye. In the absence of any real dividing 
line betn^een tlie ordinary noun and the noun used in this 
postpositional manner, a selection will be made of such nouns 
In which the literal nominal meaning is apt to become most 
cle,arly subordinated, but in each case the opportunity will 
be taken to illustrate the use of the full-word. In the post- 
position evolution has reached a further stage ; it is no longer 
in an oblique case, and the governed noun is in the ablative. 
A still further stage is re 2 ^resented of course by the caso- 
suffixes. The j)i*©positions, which, like the jiostpositions, 
govern the ablative, are comparatively recent refinements 
borrowed from other languages. There remains one word, 
also a loan-word, which is rather an interposition (if the 
term may lie allowed) than a postj)osition or a preposition; 
the noun which precedes it is the same as the noun by 
which it is followed, and both are nndeclined.’ 

Postpositional E'ouns, 

§353. J^araffh (para), side;“— (Id mashmid rdsilko 
pdra ah dvdr e, tlie rigdit side of this hill is smooth. This 
word sometimes lielps to form a compound iionii ; I aino 
(letik-pd raghdi shikardi-a Icdm, to-day ITl go eastwards to 
shoot. 

Postpositional : hand pdraahdi M hass, nd pdTaghdi 'uni 
barek^ iJ‘ he comes to me, hoTl come to you also ; om kkardhl 
Mbicddnd pdraghdu his ruin came from Grod; o e 

mashand pdraghdu vdln maBrnme^ he has set out from the 
direction of that hill. 

1 Except in one special case, c/. §385, 
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§ 354 . NeniUy side, is used in exactly the same way and 
witli the same meaning as para : kand ‘nemaalulk to ine ; 
nci nemaalim. to you ; khuddnd nSmaaMn. iTom (.T(.>d ; e 
masJicmd nemaghmi, from the direction of that liill, 

§355. BatasJif upper side, top ; — dd sunddMkud hat a ah?, 
der jof karene ? who has made the top of this box ? aordkd 
dir hdtaaMn kasar-a hek^ the flood forces its way from the 
top, i.e., might is right; hdta ah ko kasarat kds, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional ; kamd hdtaghdi tulpa, ere tulh, don’t sit 
on me, sit over there; o dlte nand hdtaghdi chat i^?ss,*hc 
sprinkled the water over us. 

§ 356 . Keraqhf lower side, bottom ; — dd sliahrand keragh 
kul dir e, the lower side of this village is water-logged ; 
keragjhko maslidn kd.re^as pesh tammdne, a harez has been 
made from the lower hill. 

Postpositional : sarddr draWitand keraahdn kachdrl e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree ; o tene karodud 
keraahdn clakkdsas, he had hidden himself under the river- 
bank; dd dralclitand keraghati hallo kodas e, there’s a big 
cave underneath this tree. 

§ 357 . top; — dd masliaud u kul hei c, the top of 

this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional : Mibrddrnd zldi Ul-a-mmi kare, ilierc^ 
was a rainbow over Murdar ; dlvdlnd zidi laggdt, I cliiuh(‘d 
on to the top of the wall; mngarnd zidu Idfakdk-a- 
giddrengdra, bullets were flying over the sangar. 

§ 358 . Mas, bottom;—- dwdlnd zie harf dafifeite, 
mds-la amid saldmat e, the snow has knoclv{.d down ilie 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it Is still intact. In 
coml)ination with maslh hill, mm generally forms a com- 
pound noun : nand Mtalk mask-mdsdif <?, our village is at 
the foot of the hill ; mashand mm, however, is also used. 
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Postpositional: e draTcMana, mdsdi mmgUa hut dm. e, 
the’ wasps’ nest is at the foot @f that tree; chi.'Z 0 fene 
hiimhand mdsdi msefe^ misliand cJmnl'cis hasJishd, the thief 
])luiig*{‘(I to the bottom, of the pool, and brought up two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal l)y nater) ; dd 
maohchle dir and mctsdn kasJishdnut, I’ve draw.n nj) this 
fish from the bottom of the water. 

§359. Mon, front, face : — l and tnondi imino tildcas r, 
there's a white spot on. my face ; nand urmid onon detil'kalt p, 
the fj.*ont of our village is towards the cast. 

^Postpositional ; nl aga Imnto jjang-a Jcesa, I ne hdkimnd 
mondi-a deca, if you fight with me, 111 liale yon before the 
ruler; aino shikar atl char nmru hand niondn pesli iammdi\ 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got np in front of me ; o chatfo 
handar/has e, tend monat-a chirrengik, he’s a worthless 
fellow and follows his own nose ; kasarlas kand monatl lass, 
nd hamdngnd dmle tlss, a way.farer came across me, and 
gave me news of your coming. 

§360. Mnhy fvout :—muhe kilhaghdi ha, o'dst pd, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and s])eak the truth. 

Postpositional : nd mar nd mtiJiato ddhd rdlil mass, your 
son left here just before you ; mmiedn kasas nand nmhdi 
hatan, not one of you came out to rec<nve us; nl kulle 
kdreme tend mnliat-a hesa, kasdn harrifpesa, you do all 
your work after your own bent and consult no one. 

§361. Pod, urdnd pad jctlindtmidU <?, the 

1)aclc of our house is towards the south. 

P( st 2 )ositio.nal : nd padat handagltas hassune, ne tamr-a 
kek, :i man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
dushnank nd padat tammdno, khudd elide nUo ant ker, the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
noth you ; o kand paddn bass, he came from behind me ; o 
nd padato nanedn nam'd, he fled from us just behind you. 
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§862. 'Bajfi back Ichalh-a keh, ivij back 

aclics; ond haj nd man harehar tliere’s no coinpaTfeoii. 

between liis back and yonr face, 6., Ms influence cTen in bis ; 

absence is greater than yours even tbougli you are pres<nit. i 

Postpositional ; dir dd shalircmd hajat-a Mik, the water j 

flows beliind this town; Qtd hajdi I drogh taftamd, I 
liaven’t lied against you. j 

§363. Tah) interior, inside r - tufcdmd tali Icjid&gl e, 
tlie inside of tliis gun is dirty. 

Postj)ositional : mmitnd t<iMl peJmtt I entered inside tlie 
mosque; o nand Mshdrnd taJiat hiningaU e, lie’s walking 
within our crops ; vatdMk^id taJmi tufake MkrlJchar f issiit, 

I fired the gun from inside the encaniping-ground ; kane 
Mtand, iirdnd talidi mon kare, wlien he saw me, lie .made 
for the inside of the house. 

§ 364 . NimUf (Jhalawan, middle nitvmatl 

nand mulh Iiinol aff^ in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; kasarnd ydmdi nan-a-o asit eloe 
Mamn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional : ten-pa4m Jang kaho, nan numd nidmatl 
tammipana. go on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you; kand o hand Mr and nidmatl jit m a(f, wnrn 
nand nidmdn sham- a kappak, tlicrci’s such jjcrfect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run Ixdireen us. 

§ 365 . Malt? rain) bank, side: — dd j aland rahh burff o, 
the banks of this torrent are steep ; Joand ralual kmngall. 

UBS ki miisi hanj mondnda hdl Jcarcr, he was going liy tlui 
side of the stream wlicn tlirce ducks got np in front of liim. 

Postpositional : laslihar sobato nand nraml -raJidn 
giddrenga, the army j^a^ssed by our house early in the 
morning; o dmm ndjof e ki Jmsas raludiAa himpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near Mm ; dd hdghand rahifo kasar-a 
Imik, the road goes by the side of this garden; nand 
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shahrand rahdi hirrmd ladas e, there’s a tamarisk grove 
by o\ir village. •> 

§ 366 . Mandf track: — duz&dtd rmide gum Icarenuni wcVe 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional : kar-vaJcM hi darh&r mass^ I nd randat-a 
harem, as soon as the meeting takes place, I’ll come for 
yon ; nd randat-a char handagh-a chirrengdra, ne kliandr. 
Mantavm ? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find yon or not ? 

J367. {kheb), near, nearness; — t Mazmdte heh 

haret, I got near to the deer. 

Postpositional : hand hehdi hafes, please don’t come near 
me ; hisho marali-a massaha, base tend hehat illetamha, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§ 368 . Kh urk* near, nearness; — Kdnah Miurh e, murr 
e ? is Kanak near or far ? I ode bef^t Idiurk Mkandt, 1 saw 
him. quite close. 

Postpositional: dd shahrand hlmrhdi hallo taldfas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village ; ond khwrhdi hi liinat, 
zaglmie haslislid, hanedi rdsf mass, as soon as I got near him, 
he drew his sword and made straight for me ; dd are Bekmnd 
Mkiifhan-a hareh, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§ 369 . Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stag(.‘ and may be treated as postpositiona.1 nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of -hd{r), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from wliieli they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

§370. I>db rah (raM), this side; S rah irtilri), that 
^\djd%~jaldn da rahi massut, tend huchche Wkandt, when I 
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got this side of the torrenh I saw my camel; dd shalimn e | 

va'i sarddrnd, urd. e, tlie^ chief’s liouse is that side of 'this j 

village. These phrases may also govern the genitive like ihe ^ 

ordinary postpositional noun ; MuBhmgnd dd rah hei Jjdff e, f 

e r.ih-ta hcirtm e, on this side of Mastung there’s plenty of ; 

grass, that side it’s dry. i 

■ |. 

§371. mon, this side; M mon (emoit)? that side:-- f 

Noshhend htncldn dd 'mo\h massun, asi Miazmas hash mass, ; 

wlion we reached this side of tlic Nusliki pass, a deer got r 

up ; dd parraa/idn M he mon massus, l^alkand molhe “ | 

kdkmiisa, when you get the other side of this hillock yo?i’ll f 

see the smoke of the village. These phrases may also he 
used as postpositional nouns ; Murddrnd dd man pir kaUane, 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murdar. I 

§372, h&iox&'.—kanedn must tulpa, don’t sit in 

front of ]n8 (or : don’t sit before I do) ; ainomi must I re 
T^mitannt, I haven’t set eyes on you before to-day ; kasarat 
hallardu must tcwimipa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road ; dd mdr hdnaaJidn must vadl e, this lad (to judge 
by his impudence) was born before his father, 

§ 373 . after; — zara-asedn gud harak, come after a 

while; ekdu gud gap o sJiap mass, after that the gossip 
began ; dah deda gudd-a hareoa, I’ll come after ten <Iays ; 
paltamid fdhl nianurngdu gud pir hare, it 1)ogan to rain 
after the regiment started. 

§374. Jdadf after:— dah dean pad-a hareva. I’ll conu^ 
after ten days ; o nedu pad hind, he went after you did. 

§375* after, behind: — o kasarat nanedn pizzer 

dhts, he was left behind us on the road ; sdlaxcmi pizzer nd 
llte ylrdm karet, I forgot your words after a year ; uand 
rdhl mtcmingdn pizzer oftd Mkalk MkaMiar hulk, their 
village caught tire after we started. 
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§376, Kh tirk^ ode sTiahrm Mkiirlc MkcmtU, I 

saw-^ Mm near tlie Tillage; sard&rMkelaU scmldrdn MkufJo 
der e ? in the chief’s familT who comes nearest the chief ? 

§377. XurTf far from: — Jcanemi murr tulh, sit far from 
me ; dahm mvrr Im-ta hi nan tulin, take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. 

§378, JPeshmif outside: — iirdaMn peshan salmme, he’s 
standing* ontside the house ; nand shihrdn peslmn hallo 
muclichms e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 

^379. below: — mashdn shef dtrand chahJmlas 

there’s a spring of water below the hill ; ncmd slialirdn shef 
pen ahadl aff, there’s no habitation below our village. 

§380, ^^9 ^d>rf like :— Unlike other postpositions hd, hdr 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix -d/i changes before the labial to ‘dm: o tend 
hdreme ddfdm-hd he did his work like this; e hucli 
liullldm-hd dudingih, that camel gets over the ground 
like a horse; mdrcmd shaunk hutaund jalham-hdr e, the 
desire of a youth is like a bush-fire. It will be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated is this combination of noun and postposition, 
that it is freely employed as an attributive adjective (§83 
Jin.) : ddfdmbdr > pen Jmlllas khandnus ? have you soon such 
aiiotlier horse as this ? 

Prepositions. 

§381, ib(((fhaird )9 except, without; hunoio 

gifd-as pen allan ha ahair hamo musi hatangardn, there 
was nothing else to eat save those three sandgrouse ; haghaiv 
hand huhmdn daktm himpeSi don’t go from here without my 
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orders; haohaire pen heme ha sus aff, I’to no one Init 
liim; haahaire nedn I shikdrM hwipaTa^ I won’t g’o sliooting; 
wiliiout you. 

§ 382 . ^^9 il)ede)f without, except neda ham 

drmn-a bafah, I’m restless ATitlioiit you ; he paningdu haue 
da MKakit rasengd, I got tliis robe of lionour witiiout saying 
a word ; bed nd huhmdn I ddfe hafara^ I won’t coine here 
witiiout your orders ; hede nedn I tend dvdle hasase pdtanut^ 
witli tlie exception of yourself I’ve told my news to no one. 

§ 383 . Sfwd {snvde)f except, without; — savd dah Jietdn 
pen kulle Mire garr hallmney with, tlie exception of^ten 
she-goats the w^bole flock lias got the mange ; savde 
hhuddahdn pen der hand arse hinoe ? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 

§ 384 . The three prepositions may also be used postposi- 
tionally, but only in the forms haghair, bed, sam, whicli 
seems to indicate that the incremental is a reminiscence of 
the i^dfat {cf, § 166 ) : nedn nd mdtedn baalimr % pen hasato 
sidU happara, I won’t have relations with any one save 
with you and your sons ; ptr pakMrdiedn bed I dd sluthre 
hnshiva, with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll Kre this town; ne^m savd pen hasas dd dnsse hailing -a- 
happah, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§ 885 . dPfh to, etc.: — m ama mon pa man dr o ah -a. pdsa? 
how can you lie face to face P dii pa dd hindra, they were 
going along band in band; & pa ten Inf -a harem, tlii'y 
were talking ono to another ; JmUth goatl khaf pa kyif 
dndengatl o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. ear io 
car). Though pa, which is of course a loan-word, is nevt'r 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following: du pa du halhma hindra, they wont along 
holding'liand in hand ; huehcMh UMk pa lihh tissnm jang-a 
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hem, tlie camels have put neck to neck and are engaged in 
light. On the other hand ten-^a-ten (§119), self by self, is 
frequently ti'eated as a compound noun pure and simple : 
teii-pa-teridn vdm halpabo, don’t borrow from one another. 
So completely is the phrase regarded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the reflexive 
pronoun, is perfeotlv regular. 


THE ADVERB. 

§ 386 . The majority of tlie adverbs are pa]pa])]y ease's of 
nomis or proiionns. The latter fall into a group ])y them- 
selves Avhicli Avill be conveniently exhibited later (§388). 
The former are exceedingly numerous ; e.g., monatly ahead ; 

back; hm'edi, miderdiylBko:', Mgato, in the evening; 
sobato, in the early morning ; dlgarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon; peshlmdi, in the afternoon; vaMit-i- minasedi. 
at the dead of night; jiDdnlat, jwmlhd, shamed, shamhl 
(from jwdnl, sham, goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary : monaU tammipa, paddi ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back ; o isto mderdi bass, he came late last 
night; I legato iniredi rasengat, I arrived late in the 
evening ; tend daohdre jiodmkd das, sow jmiir land j)ro- 
perly ; kand liUdte ode sliarrlat himfis, repeat my words to 
him accurately. One couple will repay special note : 
though ‘by day’ is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
dean, ‘ by night ’ is not nandn as might have been expected, 
but nanikdn, which appears to be an example of the fu.sion 
of two case-suffixes. 

§ 387 . The foregoing adverbs ai'c formed from iiouns sfill 
in common use. In a few* similar formations tln^ d<‘rivation is 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise o])solete: <?.//., hisuK 
stiaight, outright ; kala-at, witli difficulty ; hasfhi, (;v<‘ryAvh('re, 
penidn, elsewhere, Uiehtm (with negative), no whore. ^ These 
adverbs are important enough to descrv(‘ passing* illnstmi ion : 
tufalmd sum Used msJidnand iahtl ktggd, the riflo-hiilhd, ii.it 
sti'aight on the centre of the target; taho dredchtute hhat 
beMhdn lord, the wind plucked the trees u]) bodily frojn 

1 These 'ihree eomiiounds are occasionally decliuod ; e.rj., ni oih‘ ImdinaiJ 
Idi imua-n Icesa, you caii see lum everywhere. 
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the roots; hmtm MS) Mkuddna dsmdn e, where'^^er yoit go, 
Gotl’s heayen is aboye you, i.e.% you cau’t escape from 
the cares of this world; dare nd gttzrdn mafah, jj&titmJiin, 
if you caii/t get a living here, go elsewhere ; Makurdnnd 
Imah pen hicMln vadl-a mafak, the Mekraii camel is 
procurable nowhere else. 


§388. A very important group is comprised of adverbs 
formed from pronominal bases ; — 



Demonstrative. 

Interrogative. 

• 

Proximate. 

Mediate. 

Kemote. 


da. 

0. 

e. 

cird ? a~ ? 

Time. 

1. at : 

ddsd, now. 




2. up to : 

ddsJcd{i/), up to 
now. 

08 kd{n). 

1 eskd{n). 


Place. 

1. at, to : 

ddre(k), here. 

ore{k). 

ereik). 

ardreiJS) f 


^ddresh. 

^oresls, 1 

*eresk. 

*ardresk T 

2, from : i 

hence. 

okd(n). 1 

ekd(n). 

ardkd{n) t 

3. up to : 

ddrdskd{ti), up 
to here. 

ore$Icd{n). \ 

ereskd{n) . 

ardre8kd{n)f 


*ddrekd{n). 

*orekd{n). 

*erekd{n) . 

*ardfeM{ji) f 

DirectioB. 

1. in : 

ddng{i), in, this 
direction. 

ongii). 

eng{i). 

arcing {%) ? 

2. towards: 

ddngdi, towards 
this direction. 

ongdi. 

engdi. 

ardngdi T 

3. from ; 

dmigdn, from 
this direction. 

ongm. 

eng an. 

ardngdu ? 

Manner. 

^dahun, thus. 

ohm. 

elnm. 

amaip') T 


dmm. 





^duhun. 
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It will be observed that tlie series clareh> etc., bears tlie 
same relation to the etc., as the series ddrl'sk, 

etc., bears to the scries ddfeshdUi etc. The forms marked with 
an asterisk are comijaratively rare. There arc a few other 
variants; thus eng[l), engdi, engdn Sixe not infrequentlv 
aspirated, heng{l)i hengcii, Mngdn, while dcishd.n) is often 
di'^plaeed by d€mkd{n), both forms moreover varyiug witli 
tdsMiji), tcmM{n). The full forms ddreh, ddreshdn, etc., are 
imperative if immediately followed by the copula {of. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de- 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form ; 
hctnddskdin)i hmnosM{n), kamesM{n), etc. Bamkm, the 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slig’htly irregular. 
Certain 3halawaiis, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt the intensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannd (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : hanndsM{n), hcmmreili), etc. The conver- 
sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives has 
already been discussed (§182). To this pronominal group 
belongs antei ? why ? which is apparently an accusative 
from aid? what? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-suihx (§139). 

§ 389 . Examples ; m antei ddsd hassmms t e handdm 
rdhl massune, why have you come now ? he has just started ; 
eahd hi nl hatmius, t handdfeh uf, until you come, I 
remain here ; I dam ndjof massid hi hanedn ddMia matam 
hi l ehdn lianddfeshd haren^ I became so ill that I hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; meljih dangdlt 
0 , heng paftipadd, the sheep are towards tin's (lii*ection 
don’t search for them over there; ardngdn-a haresa ? ardugi 
hdsa ? whence do you come and whither do you go ? imm 
hassiis, pidda yd siadr ? how did you come, afoot or riding P 
mon ardn^di posh tammdnm ? facing in what direction liave 
you set out ? 


§390. Except in the case of the inteiTogatives the 
torch of the Tarions series is somewhat fluid. Thus cldhln, 
ohm, ehm, which properly denote motion from, and dmigi, 
ongi, engl, which denote direction in, may bo used of 
time, like 'hereafter,’ ‘henceforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
Eng’lish : ddhan gud drajchtak pann-a ahoUra, after this 
the trees will shed their leaves ; e deasedn hi i ne Mkandmd, 
ohm ddngi i jot nicitanut, from the day I saw you, yes, 
from that .time to this I hiiven’t been well; aimdn engl 
ham neto harem off, from this day henceforth I wash my 
haijds of you. Again, tlie series ddkd^n), ohd{n), ehd vi), 
though primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the vicinity of 
a place ; Sardmnnd lashhar sohato ohdn giddrengd, the 
Sarawan army passed by thereabouts at dawn; e huchdtem 
tulpa hi nd- puolichdteU licJiGlior, ddhd tiilh, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or it’ll stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 

§ 391 . The missing adverbs of time are supplied liy 
combinations of the noun vaMh time, with ard? which? 
or with the corresponding loan-word chi? i ard vaMit ? 
chivaMd ? (commonly corrupted to chiva ?) when ? ard 
vaMtdn ? chi vaMktdn ? chivaahdn ? from what time ? 
ard vaMkiishd? chi vaMkUshd ? chiva4shd ? up to what 
time? 

§392. The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amarl? ijdh, ‘howness’?) whether 
imdeelined or in the construct state, amarlat? amwrldit 
amarihd ? : limno riipalte hi m dares, amarl g%m haresdd f 
Iiow did you lose those rupees you took away ? nl arnanaf 
hassams, j any at ya, Mkairat T how have you ccune, for war 
or in peace ? nl amarlM hand sidl m ? in wdiat, w^ay are 
you relation of mine ? 
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§ 393 . Anotto mporta^t group of adverbs has rrfer- 
euce to days, nights and years ; 






darOi 



yesterday. pagga>i 

the day before palme, 
yesterday. 

three days ago. Mde, 

Jcumade, 


to-morrow, 
the day after to- 
morrow. 

three days hence, 
four days hence. 


isto, 

dare nmh 
mulMlko nan, 


begd^9 to-night. 


last night. iegai, to-morrow night- 

the night before palme bBgai, two niglits 

last. , 

three nights ago. three nights 

hence. 


enaJsliOf this year. 


J^ado, last year. lo^sah 

miisHrM(^do, the year before musiUvmko 
last. 


next year, 
the year after 
next. 


A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difflcnlty, bes outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Bvahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
aooouiits for the meaning of dare nan. Though humulMio 
‘nm and kmriacle hegai are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far hack. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hai'dly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants ; pagga im, 
mode, not to-moiTow, the next day. and even elode by if.self 
are sometimes used lor the ordinary palme ; ama'MkO, this 
year, cc'easionally displaces enaMio ; the Zahris 0(jnn])t 
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isto to ialitoy wMle the Nicharis employ musiMkado for 
7mhtb'lchado. ’ 

§ 394 . These words arc used in the first instance as 
adverbs : Iccma Hum. aino rdhl inass, Jeude yd kimade dare 
rasengik, my brother started to-day and will arrive here 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives ; 
Mkado ainond de hand bd'oa. Keehd>i Und/, dashd hatane, 
this very day last year my father went to Kech and has 
not come back yet; I dare ddvadhislm dsuda matanut, u\) 
to^this present day I haven’t been happy here. Begdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§ 395 . The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed^ 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§ 396 . Anndi still; (with negative) yet : — i ne pdret 
Mnah, m amid tusumis ? 1 told you to go and are you 
still seated ? enalcho anna KachoMdi Mntanun, we haven't 
gone to Kachhi yet this year ; anna tufah hare hattan^ 

gad taimnd, the (n*aok of the ri fie had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell ; dorvage anna much hattamis hi 
hand huohah rnmnie haleh, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -is7cd is added : anndshd hatane, he’s not come yet. 

§397, again, hack : — i ne pdret hafa, ni vd hassunmf 
I told you not to come, and liave you come again P 
chuhhdte liarchi hi ndrdna, g m dlrdi-a hassw^a, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the water ; enaj^o Id hindf, m losdha hareva, if 'I go this 
year, 111 come back next, • _ .. . 
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§398. « iiritf then, later ham pdraghm ha, 
gufd engt Mn, hj'st come to me and tlien go over there; 
ddBOj (jaU lit, (jvrd ha. I'm busy now, come later. 

§399. Askar f wantonly ow o 

cishetr hass kune Mkalk, he and 1 had no fend between ns, he 
name and struck me wantonly ; i atm ode tenet da gllmid 
fasle hashkhiv ? o dshdr Jciire hes, hand daghd.re klmdfe, 
why should I make him a present of my crops P it wasn’t 
by accident that he brought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land; chdsa hi f navhar tit, nl dshdr-a haresa, 
saibe hanedi sotefisa, you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and stir up the Sahib against 
me. Ashdr also appears in the construct state, dskdrcit, 
with the same meaning. 

§400. MumaldSf openly:— rumalds cmia drogh-a pasa ? 
how can you lie openly ? nd Utmi kane riimaldB da gh dretu 
jamb hare, your brother declined in public to give me the 
land; dm^ rmicilds hand mondn Mkir hare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§401. at last:— aga dmzl-a hesa, net asl deas 
hailing 08, if you go on thieving, you stand to be caught 
one fine day ; hand pdningat harem kattau net td hi iene 
Mkcirdb karifei he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to ruin. 

§402. simply, purely, altogether :— drogh x>d^}a, 

nilld rdst gd, don’t lie, speak nothing but the truth; / 
nilld nd khdtirdn dd miilhe illeva, it’s purely on your 
account that I leave thiscountry; dd Imlllhi sad rugnn nilld 
mr tissimut, I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, foi- 
tins horse. 

§403, Bira, simply, Gt(i,\~-hedUe hlra dir harenm, 
you’ve made the broth nothing hut water ; muMko darhdraii 
hlra Jhatdmnih hassano, Sar&mnlh kid narrdno rnusli kareno, 
this year only the Jhalawaus have come to the durbar, the 
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Sarawans liave all fled and taken to the hills ; o lira shdmato 
bask he came quite after simsei’ The definite attribiitiTc 
adj(etive or wliat appears to he such, bima/m. is used in a 
similar rnaiincr : btraalid droakat Mkalds-a niafesa, gird rdst 
hum. jHi, you won’t get off bv simply lying, tell a modicum of 
truth also. Com.pare the use of Uvay tlvaahd (§161), and of 
the. two words below. 

§404, Shana^ simply, etc. m ^ciret pdlh kata, n, 
shana dir hesumis, I told you to bring milk, and yoidTc 
brought simply u ater ; dd draldit shana jjmin e, this tree is all 
leal ; nd da ah dr shana pdt e, Miarrislnd pin aff talitl-fa, 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn’t the name of grass 
in it. Shanaahd is also used : dd mdshte hi nd iIvau haneM 
halm harene, shanaoJtd hiich e, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure ref use. 

§405. Charily simply, etc . o hand para o Mi chara 
asika bassme, he has come to me once only ; kane chara 
bei hakdr pen gird-as fkkiodhijjara, I need grass only, I 
want nothing else. Gharaahd is also in use. 

§406. Chdf please imderstandh *— chd nd Icdttmi 
hakdr e, I’d hare you know it‘s simply your welfare (lit. 
head) that I desire. Emphasis and intonation, however, 
furnish the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word ; 
tend rdhl manningdn nmst ni ehd kane sahi-a karesa hi 
i nd mondl-a bassiita, you ought to have told me before 
you started, that I might luive come out to receive you ; 
ni chd rdst~a pdresa, hi nd lute Mhaf-a torera, you should 
have spoken the truth, so that; they might have given ear 
to wha,t you said ; o did du&zi happ, ant he ? suppose he 
doesdt thieve, what is he to do ? l chd drogh-a pdva, 7'd$t 
pdrohd ui us, ho, ho, so I am the one who tells lies, and ijou 
are ]\lr. 'Jhutliful. 

^ Though now used as a true adverb, cha is in origin sinij)Iy the impera* 
tive singular of oMdnrj. Hence the dialectical variants to., Hx (§261), . . .• 
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§407» His natural that the conjimctioii should play a 
minor part in the language, for the working o;l: th.e Erahiii 
mind is simple and finds expression in the simplest terms. 
Sentence follows sentence, knit together as a rule, not 
by coDjunotions, but by the sequence of ideas, Of the 
conjunctions Avhich are found in the language, the large 
majority have been borrowed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They arc as 
it were still on . their trial, though with the Brahuiks eTcr- 
widening intercourse with the outside world their survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the most part a foregone 
conclusion. The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

§ 408 . In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into one complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive method of siDlittiag up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts lias maintained its 
jilcice, especially in proverbs and poetry, in wliicli archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§409' In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but with the individual. The more the tribe and tlu* 
more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use of 
conjunctions. In the language of the unsophisticfiiiH] 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion are presented 8id(‘ by 
side as independent statements, or rather the. supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is ans'wered liy the 
conclusion in the form of a i*ejoinder. 
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§410. To take the simple conrlitional : m Msa^ 1 neto 
harhm, yoii’rci going, you say, I’ll* come with you ; or : are 
yon going ? ITl come with you ; if you’re going, I’ll come 
A\’-it]i you ; affah Uondt I ne etwa^ if you've no monc'.y 

witli you, I’ll give you some. The conclusion may of 
course be containecl in an imperative or an interrogation : 
fjat affes, dir ete-ha, if you’re not busy, give me water; 
ul Jsatito saU]ph> 1 arfwg Jsdv ? if you won’t stand by me, 
whither shall I go ? 

§411. If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewbat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait acconipU ; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verl) of 
the apodosis is in the present-future, etc., as the case may be : 
sarddr ling, nanci helfha haslisliih^ ^suppose) the chief heard — 
lie’ll pluck up our root, «.<?., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch ; mass umka, barot, if I can, I’ll probably 
come; kand hanningnd lingu?, kasase if you hear 

of my arrival, please tell no one ; m narrds, % del mulkatl 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 
country. 

§412. To express a past irnfiilfilled condition the verb 
is ])laced in the imperfect in both sentences : I narrata, 
luslikar mv.chcltdi a uarrdka, had I run, the army would 
hav<^ run in a body ; jmmo Umnas-a massnsa, aino kand dde 
halhnsa, had you been a true brother, 3-011 would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-da3^ In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness : pindingdn m kaskusa, jiom ass, it 
were ■well you had died sooner than beg. 

§413. la the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper- 
fect is prel'erably taken by the past conditional (§316): m 
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Juom Mte dimosiis, 1 nd mare Mialosut, liarl you stolen my 
sln.'-goat, I would have- beaten your son; on onaJmlan ‘rain 
niarosMS, dfife vraghan omist o^asengosus. bad yon startl'd 
betimes, you would have arrivod Itere before dinner, ff, as 
.sometimes liapi)eiLS, botli tenses are used side by sidcL ilu' 
past conditional is generally found in tlic protasisj the 
imperfect in the apodosis : i nd urdghdi harornt, nl &arur~a 
iiarrdsa, had I come to your bouse, you would certainly have 
run away. 

§ 414 , The conditional conjunctions eigei {agar)f kif it 
In view of the possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen- 
tences, it is not surprising that the Brahui makes an ever- 
increasing nsc of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate tlie expression of his ideas, hnt add to his 
mental machinery. The insertion of the eoiijnnotion simply 
binds the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered : aga Msa, i neto 'harem, if you’re going, I’ll 

come with yon; sao'dar aga bing, nand heMkO kashshil', if the 
chief hears, he’ll cast us out root and branch ; i ki oumdta, 
lashkar o?iuchchdi-a mrrdka, had I rnn, the army wonld 
have rim in a body. It should be noted that ki never, aga 
rarely, stands first in the sentence ; their proper ])lace is 
i,mmediately after tlie subject. Ki has often a tejnpoi*al 
rather than a conditional force ( §dl9). 

§ 415 , The conclusive coujuuotions gurd, ala, to. The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of fh(‘ 
conjunctions ala, jlo, which may fie nmdered by ‘ then,’ 
"w'ell,’ ' why,’ or some such word : o aga aino ha km, g uru 
Gluts hi davae hdi tiss, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, tlmn you 
may take it that ho lost his case ; haoid liUdh aga rad ajfm, 
ala drogh hum mafaror, if my words don’t come true, well 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga hassus, to 
hulldn j wan e, if you come to-day, wliy that’s the best of 
all. In such sentences also the conditional conjunction is 
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iTeqiioiitly omitted : narritmana, ala ant-a harena ? if -wo 
liachi’t fled, wliat on earth were .we to do? hanct a rig he 
luisferr I ne Imr dm- a keva, if they kill my Imsbancl, 

then 111 marry yon ; hohar asi sal rasmnpak-ta, to mmlJse 
sunn-a heh, if one fine year he doesn’t receiTO the reyeniie, 
well hell lay the country waste. 

§416. The conditional conjunction a {fa na^ if not. The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conveyed by ‘other- 
wise’ is to repeat the verb of the first clause in the 
negative : m {agci) hassiis, jwdn, (aga) hafaves, nd mulk 
saphdri'-a mareh, if you come in, well and good, otherwise your 
land will become confiscated to Government. The negative 
verb may, however, be omitted and its place taken by aga na : 
m aga hassus^ jtcdn, aga na, nd mulk sarkdn-a mar eh ; o 
]^{2Mkar, lagga, aga na, apohas iMnci liatarena, burn, ob fire, 
or well bring a rival for you (a regular child’s saying to 
a fire that won’t burn). 

The Concessive Sentence, 

§417. The concessive conjunctions affaJd, although. 
The concessive sentence is on all fours with the conditional. 
The Uvse of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit: ni {<iga, agaki) sadvrlr pds,i 
ned'i hdmr-a kappara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won’t trust you. 

The Temporal Sentence. 

§418, A temporal relation between two sentences can bo 
expressed without employing a conjunction : pir-a Jeek, 
puden-a marek, when it rains, it turns cold ; Iiar'vaMkt ond 
jahdi hindta, ode Miantavafa, whenever 1 went to his place, 
I missed seeing him ; Mkulk tulok ass, dxmg rasefe, the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency implied in the temporal clause^ 
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the ordinary rule of th(i conditional ax)plios to ilio tons(‘ of 
tln> verl) (§411) : harsmgd^ hasarat sJrikdr hi?isa 

haroe, when and if he returns from gathering wood, t!ie 
chances are hell shoot on the way homo. The distinction 
between a temporal and a conditional sentence is of conrs(‘ 
often somewhat snbtle. 

§419, The temporal conjunction kh when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the temporal 
velation explicit ; duz^ hi namh, hasasp. Mkabar-a tifah, 
when the thief makes off, ho doesn’t advertise his move- 
ments ; hands hi Mkaua:t-ta, tufaJeat khaleva-ta, I’ll shoot 
him on sight ; I and J^rdhdi hi hindUi, o haj-a tissaha^ 
whenever I went to his encampment, he used to show me 
his heels; beirahe hi pubdr, Jhalmdnnd lashhar pmnS^ 
when they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalawans 
was broken. 

§4:20. The negative plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in the first clause 
im2:)lies an abrupt inteiTuption in the action by the second, 
which is usually, but not necessarily, introduced ])y the 
conjunction : o narritanesas hi nan Q'asefen-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away Avheii Ave overtook him ; o 
shnhre heb hattavesas, jriilds halh-Ut, no sooner had he 
approached the toAvn than he was arrested hy tlio pol,icf‘. 
This idea is idiomatically exp)‘(‘Ksed by cou])]ing aflirjnm' ive 
and negative together ; o iraahe hnngas huntntu^h'dip hi 
mematik bassiip, he bad barely tackled liis meal Avh('n the* 
guests arrived ; nu7i, urdahan pesh tammau j/esh kmmvlla\:<vu^ 
■pir malingd, we no sooner put our face out of doors ihaii 
th(i rain began. 

§421, The temporal conjunction fa hi. Used Avith ilie 
affirmative verb, tS M means as long as, Avlnlst, since : 
is M zmda ui, ne yat~a hem, £!.s long as I live 11.1 rei,uemb<'r 
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you; tdl> Ml harem harenut, nl Mbaehoh maRmimR. whilst I’ve 
beeit toiling, yoiiVe been asleep; ta M I dare bassunut, l ne 
shahratl Mkantanuf, since I’ve come here, I haven’t set eyes 
on you in the village. 

§422. Used with the negative verb the conjunction 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, the 
ordinary tense is the perfect, though the present indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
in the pluperfect : td M I batanut, ddhd bash mafes, mind you 
don’t rise from here until I come ; td M m bafes, I handdreh 

‘until you come, I remain here; td hi ond tufahnd 
tan are hintanesmi^ jang hat tan an^ until we heard the sound 
of his rifle, we didn’t show fight. 

§423. The compound hameshd hi, lit. up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts dang hi, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tdn-hi, which may be a corrupted form of 
either td hi or dang hi. 

The Final Sentence. 

§424* The final conjunctions ki, {han^ddrki ki (lit, for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that ; navd, ki navdf 
lest. The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312) : hulUe ^en ha hi I smdr maren, saddle 
the horse that I may ride ; I ond pdraghdi handdfld hindt 
hi 0 hand arze bine, I went to hisn that he might listen to 
my petition ; I MuUna nand o ne Mkcme, I’m afraid lie may 
see you ; MkdMkare hasjif hi navd nand urde hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side by side: I handdrhi Mkidmisut hi nenci o ne 
J^andha, gird-as pdreha, I had feared he might see you and 
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say vsometliiiig ; ? handdfM hassusui M o kcmd lilte 
toreJi'a, ddrki hatavesuf hi hane ghmmmh He, I liad ct)iiie 
tliat he might lend an ear to what I had to say, not that he 
might rebuke me. 

The Eelative BeEtence. 

§4S5, The language is devoid of a relative pronoun, and 
the place of one is partially supplied by the adjectival participle 
(§322). The most primitive way of expressing the idea 
conveyed by a relative pronomi in other languages is to state 
two apparently independent sentences side by side. In Ihe 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If thivS is a 
norm, it is nsnally qualified by one or other of the demons- 
trative pronouns especially in the intensive form {ef, §131). 
Its case depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it happens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it ; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a prononn : hame 
Imizl narrdne, hand Mialhand aff, that prisoner who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment ; hmio shahrdn I 
pesh tammed, detik-pdraghdit e, the village I came from, 
lies to the east; liamo mcthrldl I siodr assut, pir assaka, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old ; Immo JmlUe I Mkado halkusui, 
enajjdio paddi sad riipaldi tismi-la, that hors(3 1 Ij ad bought 
last year, I gave back this year for a luindrcd rupees. 

§ 426 . If the relation between tlie two sentences is hypo- 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules in the con- 
ditional sentence : harlms hand hukme mmmUaih I dd 
shahrdn kashshim-ia, every man who dares to di.sobey my 
order, 111 turn out of this village; liarkas hand hnkme 
mamiUamka, dd shalirdn kashshlta-ta^ I would have 

turn^id out of this viUago any man who dared to disobey mj 
order. 
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.§ 427 . TKe antecedeEt, as it may coEvenieEtly be called, 
frequently receives tlie addition of tlie enclitic indefinite 
article, unless it is in tbe plural, or is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in tlie definite form, or happens to be 
a personal pronoun {of, §74). The force of the enclitic so 
used is of course in no way indefinite ; on the contrary it 
has the effect of particularising more directly the person 
or object referred to : hame Imchchm 1 ne mshdn iisstii, 
natathta pitas liinane^ that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had a thorn run into its foot ; hcmo handaahasedn 
I id hulUe hallmt^ ddsd Kachchldi liindne, that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

§ 428 . The relative conjunction Jci. Except in the simpler 
cases there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction hk Its 
insertion does not necessarily make any formal difference in 
the structure of the sentences ; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph: e hcmdaahas M ne Mkandnet nd 
sifate-a heh, every man who has ever seen yon, sings your 
praises ; Jiamo nl assiis hi Mkctdo dare lassusus, you were 
the man who had come here last year ; antas hi nl parol m, 
ddsd pdi say what you have to say, now ; gird^as hi hand 
tlumnd nielhh assiir, enaMko hul lilngtmo, whatever .sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year ; ddhdn gud antas 
hi hand Mkudd hare, hane haibul e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept ; fiamo sajjle hi m hisenm, jaTh 
huslidne-ta, the flame has singed the meat youVe roasted : 
e asit hi droaha path, mon-ta maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened ; handaahase hi dauno haMitas mare, 
Mmddnd shuhre he, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, give God tlie thanks; hamo mdrato hi nl daro Mt-a 
haresa, aim paddi hassune, the lad with whom you were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 

9,2 
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§ 429 - The antecedeat may stand stmcturally outside ^the 
dependent clause, and be represented in it instead ]3y a prononn 
as in Persian : JKhvne mafas M m duro Itotci hlt-a haresa, 
aino padm hmsme, that lad with whom yon were talking 
yesterday, has come back to-day ; hmism mahm-a Mialelc 
Id miishohda Mkallmno^ that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers liaTe wielded the sword ; hamo sardarm hi dntl-ta 
hil ass, Slid Bm Khan ass, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Khan. 

§430. Even in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently omitted, though its omission is often awkward 
enough. There is indeed considerable looseness in the 
structure of these relative sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pendens, standing -witliout structural relation 
to either clause ; hamo hulUas hi du-ta huson ass, pen aih 
Mmi assda, that horse whose forefoot was injured -“there 
was also some other unsoundness in it ; hamo handaghas hi 
Mvada dim mass, jind-ta mrur dim-a mareh, the man 
whose father turned thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in wliicli the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im- 
possible : hamlaahasend M hdva-ta dtiffz mass, m/Ir-la 0arur 
dnzz-a mareh. 

The Causal Sentence. 

§431. The causal conjunction /£/, because. Though hi is 
used Ijy itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pi’e- 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., antei hi, lit. why ? that, 
antasehi hi, lit. for the sake of what? that, lianddrhi hi, 
for the sake of this, that : Mtalpa-ta hi hCiih, don’t beat bini 
or heMl go; I ne ska eHm anlei him dnzzt harenns, PH 
punish you l,)ecause you have committed theft ; and Mianh 
Miifinhdn purr asstir antasehi hi ond mar kashas, lii.s 
eyes were full of tears at the death of his son ; f handdrM 
Mkwash ut hi 0 hatau, I’m glad he didn’t come. 
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Miscellaneous Conjunctions. 

§432. Miis I'M, In addition to the other uses noted 
above hi is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking; etc. : o pare hi I pagga hareca, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio ohligua is rarely 
employed : o pare hi o pagga haroe. The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted : sarddr tend handaahdte mmcli 
hare hi tend tufahdte pallia habo, the chief collected his 
men and told them to put the match to their guns. 

• §433. Of and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation : hand iird lioglid (o) pare, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word ; thus 
if this ends in -d, the long vowel may coalesce unth the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -au : hoghan pdre^ she 
wept and said; while a final short -a followed by the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all : dd Inmrn' o 
mdr droah-a pdpasa. this mother and son don^t lie. 

§434. and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: i-a-ni rdst pan, 
nanedi has bavar-a happah, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us ; dd hame lashhar e 
hi nan-a-mm dare Mkandn-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
bil-a-sum, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction. 

§435. humy also:~-w« aga jwdn I hum duzzl 

hattanutf righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft ; I himi Mkalhut-tay hand mdr %m Mkcdk-ta, not only 
did I myself beat him, but my son beat him into the bargain. 
The Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as swrut, and the same applies in a greater degree 
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toM,T.MohlxasboettmtxoduoedtomSmclM:« 6* dam-a 

pdsa, you too will say so. • 

dd huUUed^ii 

or; I/a • • eituer _ 

«f S/ .< tu«, “a 

har-vuMt hi i ne pendwdr hatmgat, ya temi Ja J 

iem rnme ^on m, Ibe next time I summon you, please 
eithei come yourselE oi send youi brother. 

J «ei land^gMn, I lear * 

man ; imi arm narramt a nei nim mrrot, 1 have neitne 

fled from him nor am I likely to flee from yon. 

§4.38. J!f«.oa (magar), but :- 5 hassufa, maga haw 
koLdi pen mabaroB raeengd, I would ito 

received other tidings on the road; 0 
pen karemai, he said one thing, but did another. 
magar may be regarded as surui. 
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§439. It •will be -aseful to note a few of the commoner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
include not only ‘ vocal gestures/ but also words which have 
beeUj and in some cases still are, full parts of speech. 

§440. Hati, yes hivmto ham ? hau], will you go with 
the flock ? yes. The verb used in the interrogation is gener- 
ally repeated in the answer : da hulU net e ? liau, hand is 
^ this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441, H’-nif nl ha?ia htte jwdnlat hingns ? h-m, 
did you catch iny remarks properly ? oh yes ; tufahnd tavdr 
nd Mkcifdi tammd ? h-m, tamma, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. dlh yes (to superiors) hulUteki ispust rutdnm ? 
jt, have you cut lucerne for the horses ? yes, sir ; hiichohe 
pdhuro harenus ? Mhwdfa, harenut ? have you saddled the 
camel ? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hav, : 

hau, 

§443. ^ Ohiks * no. The most primitive mode of express- 
ing dissent is to emit a clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chih : it a ah Jcungimiis? (cMh), have you had your food? no. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab-driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 

§444. Ahaht m\ — dd handa gh e must Mkandnus? dhah, 
have you seen this person before ? no ; guzhahe hashshdno ? 
dhahf aim hashsUtano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots ? no, not to-day. The final syllable of dhah is clipped 
exceedingly short. 

§445. (na), no dam darenm f nah, are you 

tired? noj hhardste hei harenm? nah ddiskd hattanut-tdi 
have you given the bullocks grass ? no, I haven’t yet. 
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§446. JwaUi very aim SeUm Icmat j-iomi, hkh 

.rni off to Sibi to-day, ve^y well, go. ^ 

§447. iShukr, thank goodiMBSi—shi^kr Mkamt-nej thank 
goodness I saw yon. 

§448. Mar, oh ' mar da chucM amaro jwmoas e, oli 
my, what a fine baby he is. 

§449, T^udSi, my 6od;— Mhuda dd amaro sdddras 
6) my God, what a cnrions creature. The Garr Sasolis^ 
make use of an extraordinary expletive : o hand Mkarnma^ 
Mkudd, dd Mkalhand hulland hdUvm sholok oh my gjfeen 
God, all the men in this village have their head shaven. 

§450. yaJi vdf hallo jwdnangd arista kdrem 
hmidad e hi m harems t hnllo, is this work you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? mh m, aim jwdno kusas Mndnmi 
bless ns, you’ve put on a mighty fine shirt to-day. 

§451. Shdbds, hx 2 i,V(i\^ s1iabdSi hulUe sharr Mkar-Mkarra 
hardmis, bravo, you’ve currycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ironically, especially when preceded by m : 
m sMMs, hand meVhte gum karemiSt basstmus ? capital, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 

§459. by Jove:— hallo mllarm e, by Jove 

it’s a big flock of birds. 

§453. pshaw ill araJca hallo areas massus? 

pshaw, what made you such a fine fellow? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by turt and 
pm't. 


^ The Gaw Sa.<iolis nre the Brahni men of Gotham oi* Ahdera : hlshe 
luirrifSr : ne diinydit sidl are ? ^are : Basalt jahhas^a Mudeh, they asked 
the ass ■whether he had any relations in the world ; ‘ well/ quoth he, * the 
Sasoli is always boasting of the connection.’ 
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§4:54. aldva^ alttvffr cha, Iio ho; — chwa dToah-cb 
p^sa—alcwO) rdst pdroJm m us^ jovl tell nothing but a pack 
of lies— ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the trnth. 

§455. Shdlfi (shaUa)f pruy Qod:— shdla, ffu dare, ])TSbj 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from in 
$h3 Hlah is not always felt : shala, Mkudd hand dnae amnn 
he, pray heaven, God fulfil my prayer. 

§456. MTi abarddr, take CB.ve:-—Miabardar, hiilU Mkcoloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§457. nd jdndif (jdnaki), woe betide yoti:~??^e na 
jmdi aga hand Jmcliche sdr hattaves, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel ; sohato kazir matavere, me 
numa janahi, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head be it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§458. Arman, arman, hand tufah ddsd radd^a 

matavaha, ala aino sum ser-a harena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had our fill of meat. 

§459. Aboe, woQ aboe hand arigh taisha jangdn 
harsengtane, woe, my husband has not yet returned l!rom 
the battle. 

§460. Toha, fie \--toha, hald-asetl arengmun, fie, we are 
caught in a calamity. 

§461. To this category belong the various sounds addressed 
to animals. The following are some of the calls : kick, to a 

kid, d-r-r-r-r to a sheep, cJmh, to a dog. ChaMk, cUh, 

cU arc used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectively; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

eUd. Commands to halt are hash’Shsh to a donkey, 

pashi, to a horse. Smh-sh-sh is used to make a camel 

kneel down. .P’^r-r^r-o is the general command to drink. 
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